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2— DIXON'S 23 PENCILS 


are being used and appreciated. 


If you go to the uttermost parts of the earth you will find that 





In the Island of Porto Rico the children are learning to become useful 


American citizens by the aid of Dixon’s Pencils and Dixon’s Colored — ‘| 


Crayons, and in the Philippines and islands of the Pacific Ocean the same 





work is going on. They are so useful in all kinds of school work that every 


teacher ought to be familiar with their merits, 


A line to us, mentioning this publication and enclosing 


16 cents in stamps will bring abundant samples. . . 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


JERSEY CITY, N.’J. 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 
Bawa 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


of Springfield, Mass., 


Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving ameunts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. - - - - 


Bio 


GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager, 
10 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, - i : - 


A Great History Bargain. 


One of the really great historical works of the world which every 
real student of world-affairs mustread. We have fortunately got hold 
of something under 100 sets at a wonderful bargain, and a few of our 
teacher-friends who speak quickly may have them. 


It is MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC, the story of the nation in the 
glorious times of WILLIAM THE SILENT, whose influence and example 
have done more for American constitutional liberty than that of 
any other nation save England. 


’ It isa really choice edition, fairly equal, we think, 
Kellogg’s to that of Harper’s at $6.00; in four volumes, big type, 
Great Offer. full notes, fine illustrations, best library style, cloth, 
gilt tops. You may have the set for $2.15 and with it we will give you 
credit for $1.00 on new subscriptions to any of our five periodicals, or 
75¢. on renewal of your own; or, if you prefer, you may have $1.00 in 
value of Popular Classics and Classic Fiction, If by mail, add 4oc. 


New York City. 





postage. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East orn St., New York Crry. 





An Ideal Shakespeare 


Of course every teacher wants Shakespeare in some form ; and per- 
haps there is no other work which gives one greater satisfaction to have 
in a really good edition. We have such an edition, well-named : 


The Ideal Shakespeare. It is complete in 12 handy volumes, size 414x63, inches, 
oy 2 yrs limp cloth, gilt top,each set in a silk cloth box, and its published price 
is $5.00. 


It is in the beautiful large type shown by these lines. 
It is the Cambridge text of Clark and Wright, generally accepted 
by scholars as the best, unabridged. 
It has the numbered lines,which are the same as the standard numbering of the 
Cambridge Globe Edition, therefore readily used with notes of other editions. 
It is most convenient in form, small enough to be perfectly handy without making 
too many volumes. ; 
It has all the notes and historical, and eritical prefaces of the famous “Temple 
Edition,” by Israel Gollancz. 
It has 13 fine original illustrations. 
We will send a sample velume, postpaid, for 25c., to be returned if not wanted, 
or 20¢. allowed toward our special offer below, for the set. 


FREE—A Shakespeare Dictionary, 


To each purchaser of the set there is given free, in uniform binding, a copy of the 
Shakespeare Dictionary, containing a complete Glossary and brief Commentary, 
Index of Characters, and Dictionary of Popular Quotations. 


Kellogg’s For only $3.15 you may have this beautiful 13-volume 
Great Offer set, and in addition we will credit you $1.00 ona new 

* subscription to any of our five periodicals, or credit 
you 75¢, in renewal of your own; or you may have $1.00 value in 
Popular Classics and Classic Fiction. ,If'by mail, add 5o0c. for postage. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Pppiiensrsa¢ 61 E. Oth St., New York, 474 200% 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
HEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done om the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


“ANDREWS 

| fis SCHOOL 
S/F FURNISHING CO. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. : 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 








Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 


Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cente 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and tor permanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountain 
air. scenic beauty beyond compare. A Christian 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 


F. W. HVRD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monree Co., Pa. 


NISSEN'S GYMNASTICS 


Mr. Hartvia Nissen, Physical 
A School | director of Brookline Schools 
to teach and author of “A. B. C. of 
Teachers 











Swedish Educational Gymnas- 
tics,” willopen a Summer School 
for teachers Monday morning 
July?. For circular, address 


95 Newburg St., Roslindale, BOSTON, MASS, 


FRENC BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS fer 
are used everywhere. Send to the 














Teaching French 


pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. .. . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
85: & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NBW YORK. 
Oomplete Catalogue on application. 





Forty Years of Pen-Making. 


Now Find 
In all Styles. 


All of Superior Quality and 
at Reasonable Prices. 


# ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. { 


At All the 


Stationers. 


26 John Street, New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave,, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE. FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES | 

Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 ee Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 

















THE ALBERT ) anerenyethcoisend colleges, Largest and best ( FINE ARTS 
TEACHERS” (Sgr Agric ii? azole our hse) BUILDING, 
AGENCY. Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. CHICAGO 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | dest and Best known in U.S. Est. 1855 

Schermerhorn —_— New York Joun 0. Rockwai1, Manager. 





9 9 was established in 1889. In 1901 more teachers 
Kellogg S Teacher S Bureau supplied with good places than any previous year 
Steady demand for good normal primary teachers 

We refer to N. Y.,N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 


stamp. H. S. KELLOGG, [anager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 
1420 Chestnut Street, 


Central Teachers’ Bureau, ‘racadecrnia: 


Receives applications DIRECT from employers and does not notify members of posi- 
tions where the agency is not to be mentioned. Our 21 years of experience is at your 
disposal if your record is good. Information forastamp. Now is the time to enroll. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families,Saperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Go esses, for every Department of Instruction ; mmends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
Square, New York. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. a ety Agger Y5-2 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 7° “ney 


New York 


Recommends colleges and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WI1. O, PRATT, Manager. 


ALB ANY TE ACHERS’ AGENCY Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent 


Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Posi- 
tions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y 


FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 120 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


























LONG EXPERIENCE. 
PROMP1, RELIABLE. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
ALLENTOWN CITY, PA.. 


Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Business done in every state. We need 1,000 bright, 
earnest teachers for 1902. Werecommend. Register now. Circulars free. 








Perfection Writing Crayon No. 312 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have the best. We are now offering something new: 


THE PERFECTION SCHOOL CRAYON 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard use. They are of the very 
best quality made, satisfaction guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is 
especially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical Hand Writing System. 
Our Wax Crayons are put up in gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for 


amples to the 
eee’ STANDARD CRAYON CO., 
509-517 Eastern Avenue, - e LYNN, MASS. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high scheols 
and academies. Persons with the ee 
academic requirements, and who have h 
two or more years’ practical experience im 
teaching, can complete the course in one 


year. Circulars, —_ details of the 
course, can be had on application te the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President, 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York Orry. 
The professional schoolof Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
principals, superintendents, and instructors in 





norma! schools and colleges. Open to both sexes. 
Fellowships and Scholar. 
ships amounting to $6,000 
Teachers annually. Degree of B.S. 
granted oncompletion ofa 

two-year Gollegiate 

Co llege Course followed by a two- 
pom course leading to the 

F chelor’s Diploma in Sec- 

ondary Teaching, Elementary Teaching, Kinder- 
garten, Fine Arts, Domestic Art, Domestic 
Science, Music, or Manual Training. Graduate 
courses leading to the Master’s and Doctor's Di- 
plomasinthe various departments of the College, 
or to the Degreesof A.M.and Ph.D. Catalogues 


sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 


New York Universit 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 





A graduate School of 

SCH OOL educational science: 
Pe} ft funushing thorough 
professional equip- 

PEDA GOGy ment for teachers 


wishing to fit them- 
selves to become superintendents, principale, 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 


For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, $ 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The University of Chicago 


offers over 2% elementary. and 
college courses by_correspond. 


Home 
Study enceiin ores’ departments 


Languages, —— Mathematics, Physiogra- 
phy, Zoology, P Ftiology Botany, etc. Instruc- 
tion is personal. University credit is granted for 
college courses successfully completed. Work 
may beginat anytime. For circulars address 


The University of Chicago, (Div. O) Chicago, Il] 


Rrew i. deas 
FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Notwithstanding the full list of entertainment books 
that we already have we are constantly looking for new 
ideas, fresh and original, for school celebrations. Manu- 
scripts for dialogs, drills, and marches, plays, musicat 
exercises, pantomimes, tableaux, &c.will receive prompt 
and careful consideration. Should they meet our ne 
they will be taken for publication on liberalterms, Let 
us hear what you have. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 6I E. 9th St,,New York 


AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY G@ITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Rellogg’s « Ceacher's’ « Libraries 


Terms Liveral. Write at Ones. 
E. L. KELLoge & Co., 61 E. 9th St., New York 

















MONEY TO BE MADE 


books is the most attractive and salable. 
John B. Alden’s line of Popular Classics. Apply early for terms, giving experience. An earnest, active 
man or woman usually succeeds. And our publications are so good you'll enjoy circulating them. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG G CO., Botiiers”? 





in agency work for our publications at the teachers’ 
Institutes this summer. 


Our own line of periodicals and 


We have in addition A. Flanagan’s popular publications and 


61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 









PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent on application 





BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK 


5 W. 18th Street 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 










For Slant Writing: 
404,351,303, 604 E. F., 





110 Boylston Street 
603 E. F., 601 E. F., 
For VERTICAL WRITING : 1045 (verticular), 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 
TRANSLATIONS. 
Good T. -Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Redacedto | Good Paper—Well Bound- Convenient for the 


( LLO 1047 ( Multiscript). 
HIGHEST QUALITY, tHererorne MOST DURABLE 
INTERLINEAR LITERAL 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 
ano CHEAPEST. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Oayalogue Pree} DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
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$ SUMMER COURSES | July 7—Aug. 15 
$ In Pedagogy: 8 Professors, 15 Courses, § 
In College: 10 Professors, 30 Courses, 
at University Building, Washington Square, New York City. 9th, 
10th, and I1th stories of building at command of school. In heart 
of the 41-2 millions of the Metropolitan District, accessible in one 
hour from many Ocean Resorts, and from University Heights. 
$ Physics and Chemistry and Residence Halls, at University Heights. § 
TUITION - - = = 825.00. 
$ For Circular, address The Registrar, Washington Square, N. Y. City. $ 
@ p-SOD VESECE DEVE VESS §+ 0658220828888 28H 
essons on Teaching. 
By J. G. FITCH. 

“Teachers everywhere, among the English speaking people,have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous, and harmonious. Some one has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
qualifications,—mental, moral, and physical. 

“Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study.” 










Teachers’ price, $1.00 net, postpaid 











Relieves Exhaustion 














When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid | 
Phosphate 


Its revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 


























CAMERAS 


For Teachers’ Disposal 
We offer, free 
A No. 2 Brownie Camera 


to any teacher who will arrange to award the same 
as a Prizein any class competition, but not more 
than one camerawill be givenin any one school. 
Applicants will give, in addition to their own name 
and address, the full name and address of their 
school and state average number of pupils in 
attendance. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. Rochester, N. Y. 


REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. Werecommend 


Kellegs’s Report Cards, 
60 cts. per 100. 


Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 


80 cts. per 100. 





We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago 
and Colored Report Cards. Samples on request 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 
OSTEOPATHY 
apply after this date to earn 
tuition in fail. Instal]ment 


plan, Home Study Department, 
linois College of Osteopathy, 
avenswood, Chicago, II], 





3-4 of the course at home, 
Chance to the first 50 who 
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What is Truth P 


The teacher is, or ought to be, more than any other 
person, a seeker after truth. No mere human being 
can tell us what truth is, in the fullness of meaning of 
that word; the best that can be done is to point one 
along the way to the proper means of search. In one 
of a series of talks to the sophomore class of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Pres. Henry S. 
Pritchett made some most practical suggestions as to 
methods of getting at truth. The following thoughts 
taken from the address as republished in the Outlook 
for March 8, are worth pondering long and well. 

You will find, both in college and in that later life of 
which it is the beginning, that with larger opportunity 
and larger acquaintance you will be called upon to deal 
in greater and greater measure with questions which 
concern your social, political, and moral relations with 
other men. 

But in what way does the scientific education min- 
ister to the right interpretation of our duties in the 
social order in which we find ourselves? 

My answer to this question is this: The scientific 
method of study is characterized rather by a distinctive 
attitude of mind to truth than by any new machinery 
for collecting facts. The scientific method insists that 
the student approach a problem with open mind, that he 
accept the facts as they really exist, that he be satisfied 
with no half-way solution, and that, having found the 
truth, he follow it wherever it leads. 


Knowledge of the Individual. 


In my opinion, the course which at once conserves the 
social order and individual freedom is to be found in a 
knowledge of the truth by the individual citizen. And 
this knowledge of the truth in our social relations is to 
be had by use of the same method which we employ in 
seeking for scientific truth. I believe that the value 
of the citizen is measured by his ability to know the 
truth and to use it, and that his freedom is limited by 
this same ability. I am convinced that the process by 
which we acquire this ability is the same whether the 
truth we seek refers to questions of science or to ques- 
tions of morals. Science says to those who love her, 
Know truth and follow it. In so doing you serve best 
your fellowmen and yourself. 

But I can understand the questions which such state- 
ments immediately raise in your minds. In science, 
you say, one can know the truth. In the chemical or 
in the physical laboratory one can compare theory with 
exact tests, and know whether his results be true or 
not ; but one has no such criterion for judgment in 
social and moral questions. How is one to know the 
truth in such matters in order that he may follow it? 

I can well imagine that many of you, coming as you 
do from distant homes to a strange city, taking up as 
you must new duties amid new surroundings, find your- 
selves constantly in the presence of new conceptions of 
duty concerning these matters of every-day life. Some 
of the things which you have been taught to look upon 
as wrong you find done by those in whom you have con- 
fidence. Some of the things which you do are not in 
accord with the views of your companions. And as you 
observe this difference of opinion concerning those things 
which men consider right in their relations with other 





men, I can well imagine you must now and then ask 
yourself the question, What is truth? 

Now, I do not pretend to be able to tell you where 
truth is. Perhaps my position is somewhat like that of 
the small Swiss whom I met on top of the Gemmi Pass, 
and of whom I asked the question, “Where is Kander- 
steg?” ‘I don’t know,” said he, “ but there is the road 
to it.’ And altho each of us finds truth for himself, if 
he find it at all, nevertheless { may be able to point out 
some things which will mark the way to it, whether you 
take one path or another. 


Moral Purpose and Intellectual Clearness. 


In order that a man may reach truth, and having 
reached it make it effective, at least two qualities are 
necessary. One is what we call moral sense, earnest- 
ness of purpose, desire to do that whichistrue. The 
other is intellectual clearness, the ability tothink. And 
the result which a man accomplishes is in large measure 
a function not of one but of both of these qualities.) EB: 

The world’s history is full of the story of men who 
had one of these qualities and who failed by lack of the 
other. It is difficult to say which has done the greater 
harm—blind devotion which would not see, or intelli- 
gence which saw but lacked purpose and moral courage. 
Each has at one time or another filled the world with 
crime and suffering. 

But you will say that even those who unite moral 
purpose with intellectual alertness, those who appeal 
both to conscience and to intellect, even those men do 
not agree ia their attitude concerning what is true in 
moral and in social questions. Such differences do 
exist among earnest and thoughtful men. No doubt 
these differences at times confuse the minds of those 
who are beginning to think on such questions. 


Policy. 


There is a feeling sometimes that too much truth is 
not a good thing, at least for men between the ages of 
nineteen and twenty-four. And sometimes, when one’s 
conceptions of truth, particularly in social and moral 
questions, lead directly across the conventional and tradi- 
tional lines, one is tempted to ask whether, after all, it 
is not better to fall in with the view of other men and 
travel their road. All men of serious purpose, whether 
their lives be passed in the public view or not, face this 
question at one time or another, for all men who have 
earnestness and intelligence become leaders in greater 
or in less degree. In such a moment of hesitation 
there is one voice which speaks down the centuries— 
the voice of one greater than Marcus Aurelius, greater 
than philosopher or poet or priest, whose utterance is 
so clear and so straightforward that it brings courage 
to doubting souls and shows the way for timid hearts. 
That voice says, “ Know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” My brothers, there is no other freedom 
worth the having other than that freedom which a man 
enters into when he follows truth as his own heart and 
his own mind enable him to see it. Know the truth, 
and, as the master says, it shalt make you free; free 
from discouragement and free from fear. For the real 
dragons that destroy men’s souls are not food and drink, 
but the weakness which allows passion to become the 
master, not the slave, of the mind ; the selfishness which 
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sees only personal interest and personal gain ; the men- 
tal lethargy which accepts error rather than seek truth ; 
the lack of vision which fails to recognize the truth ; 
the lack of moral purpose to follow the truth when it is 
seen; and the fear which turns aside or renders power- 
les3 the noblest purpose and the finest conception. 

There is another quality of the mind which ought also 
to enter into one’s attitude toward truth, and which is 
characteristic of the scientific spirit and of the 
scientific method. This quality is tolerance. For 
how strong soever one feels himself to be in purpose, 
and how sure soever he may consider his conception, 
other men just as sincere, possibly as able, will dis- 
cern truth ia a different direction and approach it by 
a different path. No man, no party, no sect, and no 
religion has a divine monopoly either ©* truth itself 
or of the ways by which truth may be found. History 
is full of the story of those who parted, the one from 
the other, each to follow truth as he saw it, to find that 
their divergent paths came, in the end, to the same 
destination. 

Truth Learned in Various Ways. 


I remember one summer night watching from a hill- 
top two men making their way across a low, swampy 
meadow to a farm-house beyond. There had been an 
accident on the railway and they were hurrying for 
assistance. One of them had removed the headlight 

_ from the locomotive and was using it to finda pathway ; 
the other had only a brakeman’s lantern. I observed 
that the man with the headlight went straight forward 
to his destination, directly across the shallow streams 
which intersected the meadow; while he with the lan- 
tern wandered back and forward, tracing out the mean- 
derings of the little streams, sometimes even. going 
directly away. But at last he too came to the farm- 
house, and, when he was questioned as to these wide de- 
tours, explained that he found it necessary to go around 
the heads of the streams which intersected the meadow. 
In truth, the streams were only a few inches deep, and 
the safe and direct way lay directly across them. . This 
he with the headlight had discerned, and by so doing 
had accomplished quickly and easily what the other came 
to after long and wearisome seeking. Yet both sought 
the same goal and both reached it. 

It is in some such way that men with different train- 
ing and different equipment arrive after all at the same 
truth by widely different paths, and after different ex- 
penditure of time and labor. The personal equation 
enters into our judgment of truth as it does into all 
human thinking. It is no part of the scientific teach- 
ing to deny to another the same freedom in the search 
for truth which he himself claims. The scientific man 
of all others should be tolerant. 


Forcing One’s Convictions. 


The principle that free expression of opinion is con- 
ceded to those who differ from the recognized author- 
ities is a lesson which individuals and parties, societies, 
and nations have been slow to learn. This right, so 
far as social, political, and religious questions are con- 
cerned, is limited to-day by curious social and geographic 
lines. It is the boast of our Anglo-Saxon stock that 
political and religious freedom has found its fairest 
fruitage in Anglo-Saxon civilization. We who live under 
a regime which guarantees to each citizen freedom of 
thought and of speech do well to recall now and then 
the mistakes and the difficulties thru which our fathers 
came to learn this lesson. It is a story full of the 
weaknesses and of the strength of humanity; a story 
of progress step by step, with many halts and backward 
steps ; a story of cruelty and of devotion; of the blind- 
ness of the many and of the clear vision of the few; 
but a story always of human progress toward truth. 

For the desire to compel other men to accept one’s 
own view of truth has been confined to no class and to 
no age. It has been a very human characteristic since 
the days when men lived in caves and dressed in skins. 
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Kings and priests, having had most power in their hands, 
have had most opportunity to use the argument of force. 
Mahomet found that the sword was the surest argument 
to convert a stubborn convert, and doubtless he was 
taoroly honest in his belief. The priests who crucified 
Christ felt no doubt of their devotion to truth. A few 
centuries later those who called themselves followers of 
Christ found in their hands the power to persecute men 
for their opinions, and they did not hesitate to use it. 

We think of Boston Common as sacred to liberty and 
to freedom and to the rights of man; and I believe 
there is no spot on earth more truly dedicated to human 
freedom. Yet it has beheld other scenes than gather- 
ings of indignant colonists or groups of patriot citizens 
anxious for their country’s future. Our thoughts seldom 
go back to that October morning in 1659 when William 
Robinson, Marmaduke Stevenson, and Mary Dyer were 
led out on Boston Common to be hanged for teaching 
the doctrines of the Quakers. It is not easy for us at 
this day to realize that men and women could be hanged 
on that free soil for rejecting the doctriné of original 
sin and of the resurrection of the body, for denying the 
efficacy of baptism, and for asserting the absolute right 
of private judgment. And I remind you of this scene, 
not to compare our liberality with the narrowness of our 
fathers, but to call your attention to the fact that by 
their very earnestness of purpose and by their examina- 
tion and discussion of religious questions the fathers 
found the path to truth, tho long and rough; persecu- 
tion gave way to tolerance, and a colony founded to 
perpetuate a special view of divine truth became a state 
where any man may follow truth as his own heart and 
his own mind direct. And this ideal is, after all, that 
toward which great souls have labored in all ages. For 
this scientific method is no new invention of the nine- 
teenth century. The men who have led humanity have 
always been those who went forward with open hearts 
and with clear minds. For literature and science and 
politics and religion are not separate and distinct things, 
but only different parts of the same thing; different 
paths by which men have sought after beauty and truth 
and righteousness—and these are one. 


Following after Truth. 


Therefore let me hope that your study of science may 
mean something more to you than the facts of chemistry 
and of physics which you learn in the laboratory. And, 
if I may be remembered by you when you have left these 
halls, I would choose to be remembered as one who 
taught you to approach the problems of your duties and 
relations with men in the same spirit in which you 
approach a problem in the laboratory—to be content 
with no lie, to rest in no evasion of the truth; to work 
out, with the help of a tender conscience and an alert 
mind, your own conceptions of trutb, and, having 
reached such conceptions, to follow them. And this is 
the answer te my question. We know truth when we 
reach it of our own effort and make it our truth. The 
politics and the religion which a man inherits, without 
thinking and without effort, count little toward his 
political and his spiritual development. Men differ, ard 
will always differ, as to what truth is in this or in that 
matter, but that man finds truth who seeks it; he serves 
truth who follows it fearlessly ; he serves his fellowmen 
who does all this with humility and with tolerance. 

In the church service of to-day is preserved a shert 
prayer: “Grant us in this world knowledge of thy 
truth, and in the world tocome life everlasting.” It has 
come down to us from one of the heroes of the early 
Church, him whom men called the golden-tongued ; ore 
who, after a life of devotion and of courage and of toler- 
ance, died at the hands of ignorance and jealousy. 
The words of this prayer, few and simple as they are, 
seem to me to ask all that a human soul can ask—in this 
world knowledge of God’s truth, in the world to come 
the life everlasting. The educated man, the courageous 
man, the tolerant man, has no other prayer. 
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Temperance Teaching in Connecticut, 


The teaching of temperance in the public schools and 
legislation regulating such teaching are matters that 
are certain to come up for consideration more than once 
in the several states. What Connecticut has donein the 
way of compromise is of general interest. Supt. W. B. 
Ferguson, of Middletown, Conn., explains conditions in 
that state in the Educational Review for March. The 
act of the Connecticut legislature, at its last session, he 
says, in radically modifying the temperance education 
law of the state, probably marked the beginning of a re- 
action in legislation affecting one of the most remark- 
able temperance movements of modern times. 

The Connecticut statute of 1893 resembled, in its 
general features, the statutes of several other states. 
It was less stringent than the law of New York, Illin- 
ois, or New Jersey, but more exacting than that of 
Massachusetts or Pennsylvania. It had been in force 
eight years. In some schools an honest and earnest 
effort had been made to obey both its letter and spirit ; 
in other schools temperance teaching had doubtless 
ben slighted, but everywhere thruout the state, super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers were, at the begin- 
ning of the present year, practically unanimous in con- 
demning certain provisions of the law and in demanding 
their repeal. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was or- 
ganized in 1874, Its plan was to form state, county, 
and local branches thruout the country, and its mem- 
bership soon extended into every state and territory of 
the Union. In 1879 a prominent member of that or- 
ganization submitted to it a proposition, which she 
called ‘‘my concern.” It provided for a “ thoro, system- 
atic study of scientific or physiological temperance for 
all pupils in the public schools of the United States.” 
In 1880 a department of scientific temperance instruc- 
tion was organized to put that plan into execution, and 
a superintendent was appointed “to originate, devise, 
and direct plans of work for the accomplishment of 
the objects of the department.” 

The hope entertained by the members of this organi- 
zation of effecting a thoro temperance reform in society 
by teaching the children the effects of alcohol on the 
human body rests upon the old Socratic philosophy that 
knowledge of evil insures the avoidance of evil, that 
people do wrong from ignorance only. 

The instruction was to be given in connection with 
physiology and hygiene, but temperance was to be made 
the “chief topic.” 

Let us briefly notice the means used by that organi- 
zation to secure desired legislation. It will be a study 
of the most astute and successful political methods. 
Regarding the campaign in New York, in 1884, fora 
temperance education law, the leader in that campaign 
says: “The campaign was systematically planned and 
executed. Earnest appeals from platform, press, and 
prayer-meeting among the constituencies back of every 
vote created a sentiment that echoed in the final ‘ aye,’ 
‘aye,’ that enacted the law of 1884. More than 
a million pages of matter in print and letter form went 
out during that campaign to the people of that state’.” 
According to the same authority similar methods were 
employed in Pennsylvania, in 1885. Here is her descrip- 
tion of the scene in the legislature of that state on 
the day the temperance education bill was passed. ‘‘ Al- 
most before the amen of the opening prayer had been 
uttered a dozen members were on their feet waving peti- 
tions sentin from various districts in behalf of the bill for 
scientific temperance education. So many arms were 
waving in the air that from every seat there seemed to 
havesprung up a great fluttering white blossom of petition. 
It took long enough to read them to suggest what a work 
the wonen had done who had secured the thousands of 
signatures. . But they did not stop with petitions. They 
bombarded the hearts and heads of their representatives 
with letters; letters admonitory and beseeching, letters 
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solemn and warning, letters of all sorts, shapes, sizes, and 
degrees of eloquence, but all pregnant with one mighty 
purpose, the ultimate passage of the bill.” 

These quotations tell the story of the methods em- 
ployed in every campaign to secure desired legisiation. 
But, as has been said, temperance was to be taught in 
connection with physiology and hygiene, and there 
were no text-books of physiology which devoted much 
space to alcohol and other narcotics. The next step, 
therefore, was to induce or compel publishers to revise 
their physiologies and to incorporate in them chapters 
on narcotics. 

It was just here that these temperance leaders made 
their first great mistake. In revising the physiologies, 
the greatest care should have been exercised not to in- 
clude in them any statements concerning alcohol and 
other narcotics which do not square with scientific 

, truth. These books, however, instead of being scien- 
tifically accurate, contain statements that contradict 
both science and the every-day observations of men. 

In the latest and quite recent editions of these books 
we find the following statements : ) 

“The majority of beer drinkers die from dropsy.” 

That the long-continued and excessive use of beer 
tends to affect injuriously the liver and kidneys—and 
all organs of the body for that matter—is undoubtedly 
true, but if it be true that the majority of those who 
drink beer die from dropsy, it is difficult to understand 
why American life insurance companies are so desirous 
of doing business among such a dropsical people as the ~ 
Germans must be. 

“ Alcohol is a virulent poison, and should be classed 
with arsenic and mercury.” 

Druggists do not seem to know this, for they never 
put the ‘‘ Poison” label on a bottle of alcohol, tho they 
seldom forget to do so in the case of arsenic and mer- 
cury. But whether it should or should not be classed 
scientifically as a poison, certainly in the sense in which 
the child understands the word “poison” alcohol is not 
a poison, and this is sufficient reason why it should not 
be so called in teaching children. 

Another of these “indorsed” physiologies conveys 
the impression that alcohol passes thru the different or- 
gans of the body unoxidized and merely “mixed with” 
the blood,thus conveying the impression that it cannot, 
in any sense or measure, serve the purpose of a food. 

*Alcohol is certainly not a food in the sense in which 
children understand that term, and this consideration 
forbids calling it a food in teaching children, but to af- 
firm specifically or to teach by implication that alcohol 
is not oxidized in the body, but always passes thru it un- 
changed, is to teach untruth. 

“Tobacco has done more to cause insanity than spir- 
ituous liquors.” 

The records of the Connecticut Hospital for the In- 
sane show 1,002 cases of insanity caused by spirituous 
liquors and only 13 cases caused in part by tobacco. 

‘None are more likely to deceive unscrupulously than 
those who use the weed. 

“*Tobacco demoralizes ; it makes a man careless about 
his hair; he lets his nails go unclean; his clothes are 
soiled, and he is generally untidy.” 

These are merely illustrations of the kind of temper- 
ance instruction which too many of these books offer to 
the boys and girls in our public schools. 

Of course these books were not satisfactory to teach- 
ers who knew that such statements were in direct con- 
flict with the results of their own observations and who 
soon learned from scientists that such teaching was also 
in direct conflict with the consensus of scientific opinion. 

Let us notice briefly the proportion of space which 
these ‘‘indorsed ” books give to narcotics. One of them, 
which contains approximately 90 pages (not including 
preface, contents, index, or space occupied by cuts and 
questions on the text), devotes thirty eight pages to an- 
atomy and physiology, about thirty-five pages to narcot- 
ics, and only seventeen pages to all other topics of hy- 
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giene. It devotes one page to the “Care of the brain 
and nerves,” but four pages to the effects of narcotics 
on the nervous system; four pages to the important 
suvject of “Foods,” but sixteen pages to the sources 
and nature of alcohol; seven lines to show why people 
who are not growing need food, but an indefinite num- 
ber of pages to show why those same people do not need 
alcohol. Five lines are thought sufficient for a thoro 
discussion of the important subject of “‘ Exercise,” but 
nearly three pages are devoted to a consideration of 
“Cider.” 

But to return to the history of this temperance move- 
ment. After physiologies of the nature just described 
had been secured, a demand was made for more strin- 
gent laws—laws which required the use of text-books 
that devote at least one-fifth of their space to narcotics, 
and which specified that temperance instruction should 
be given to all children, from the lowest primary classes 
to the young men and women in the high school. 

In demanding these more stringent laws, however, 
the temperance people made their second great mistake. 
Had school superintendents, principals, or teachers, 
been consulted and their advice followed, such laws 
would not have been demanded. Moreover, that strin- 
gent laws do not insure effective teaching, but that lib- 
eral laws are more likely to accomplish that object, is 
clearly shown by the results in different states. The 
teaching in Pennsylvania is said by temperance leaders 
to be especially satisfactory, and yet the law of that 
state specifies nothing as to what, how much, or how, 
temperance shall be taught, nor is it specified that text- 
books shall be used in any grade. 

Let us now return to the situation in Connecticut. 

What had been the results of temperance teaching 
under the exacting statute of 1893? 

The temperance education law had been tried eight 
years with results unsatisfactory to both teachers and 
temperance leaders, when, suddenly, the widespread op- 
positicn to the law became manifest and made itself 
felt. Ata meeting of the Connecticut Council of Edu- 
cation, held in New Haven early last year, the 
subject of “Temperance Teaching in Public Schools” 
was discussed. So great was the opposition manifested 
by the school superintendents and principals to the law 
that the Rev. J. H. James, secretary of the Connecticut 
Temperance Union, suggested that the school people and 
temperance people get together and see if they could 
not agree upon modifications of the statutes if modifica- 
tions should seem desirable. The suggestion was acted 
upon, a conference held, and a bill was at length agreed 
upon and accepted by the school people and temperance 
people. Every superintendent, principal, and teacher in 
the state, so far asI know, favored the bill. It was in- 
dorsed by President Hadley, of Yale, President Ray- 
mond of Wesleyan, and other prominent citizens. It 
was strongly opposed by the national superintendent of 
scientific temperance instruction and members of her 
advisory board, but it passed both house and senate 
without a word of opposition. This is one of the first 
instances on record of the legislature of any state refus- 
ing to abdicate its better judgment to satisfy the 
national leaders of this temperance movement. Let us 
hope that it will not be the last. 

The present statute was a compromise in the strictest 
sense of the word. It was not entirely satisfactory to 
either party, but it was more satisfactory to the teach- 
ers than the old law, and to the temperance people than 
no law at all. 

But what is to be the outcome of this temperance 
movement? 

The answer to that question depends largely upon the 
wisdom shown by educators and temperance leaders. 
If they act as becomes those who seek the same ultimate 
object, some good should result ; but these temperance 
people are doomed to certain disappointment in the 
amount of good which they hope will be accomplished. 
Their theory and hopes rest upon an assumption that is 
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not founded on the truth. Knowledge of evil does not 
insure the avoidance of evil. People do not do wrong 
from ignorance only. 

Liberty to teach the truth, as the teacher under- 
stands it, and to teach it in the way in which he can 
make it most effective, must be maintained at all cost. 
For educators to yield this right would be to sacrifice 
self-respect and the highest interests of the children. 
All who are interested in sound education and good 
morals should see to it that thisright is preserved to 
the teachers of American youth. 


we 


Country School Consolidation. 


Mr. Clarence E. Blake, in an article in the March 
Forum, summarizes the practical advantages of consoli- 
dating country schools. The district-school system, he 
says, makes possible, and often insures, the poorest 
teaching in the market. It is not an unheard-of plan 
to elect “‘a committee ” pledged to favor one neighbor's 
daughter as teacher for one term, another for the second, 
and some other spinster for the third. 

While teaching in northwestern New England, he 
adds, I found it very difficult to keep the girls in school 
after they could squeeze thru a weak examination qualify- 
ing them as country teachers. Cheap teachers were 
the curse of the rural schools of thatsection. But con- 
solidation stops this. It puts the country on a level 
with the city. The farmer’s child receives as good 
teaching as the alderman’s. It places in charge of the 
youth well-trained teachers of broad culture. It per- 
mits better grading and allows individual pupils wider 
range, so that they can work to better advantage. It 
makes possible thoro work in special lines—nature study, 
writing, music, drawing. It adds the stimulus of com- 
petition and the enthusiasm of numbers. The atten- 
dance is better, and the boys stay in schoollonger. It 
lengthens the schoo] year fifty per cent. or more, and 
leads to the provision of better buildings and material 
equipment. It affords the broad companionship that 
comes from association. It has a reflex influence on the 
inhabitants of the town, and quickens public interest in 
the schools. Pride in the quality of the work done se- 
cures a greater sympathy and better fellowship thrucut 
the town. Indirectly it promotes the growth of refining 
agencies, such as libraries, literary clubs, and musical 
organizations. 

“Tf the children are to be kept upon the farm, town- 
ship high schools should be provided,” where practicable. 
Probably in most cases high school grades could be 
maintained, sooner or later, at little or no additional 
expense. This has often been done, notably in New 
York, Iowa, and other Western states. According to 
the Pennsylvania law, approved April 25, 1901, the 
school board of a town that has voted to adopt cen- 
tralization is ‘‘required to maintain and support a graded 
course of instruction, and may include a high school 
course of not less than two years.” Inthe sixty-second 
annual report of the Massachusetts board of education, 
we read that “it has long been the policy of the state to 
secure every child within its borders the opportunity of 
a high school education.” As towns below a certain 
size are not required to maintain high schools, by a law 
of 1891 (changed in 1894), every town not maintaining 
such a school must provide for each suitably prepared 
pupil education in the nearest available high school. 

Looking only from a mercenary standpoint, one sees 
that in most cases a town saves money by maintaining 
a central graded school and transporting the children ; 
that such a school is so superior in educational equip- 
ment that it will do much to make the town in which it 
is situated a more desirable place of residence, and so 
increase property valuation; and that this alone is a 
most effective way to lessen the tax rate. We should 
not have been so troubled with the problem of decadent 
towns had this solution been worked out more per- 
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sistently in the past. Nothing could better serve to 
turn the current back to the country than a general 
adoption of this plan. Good schools mean considerably 
more than good schools ; they mean numerous other re- 
fining influences that come in their wake. Wherever 
this scheme has been carried out it has been noticed 
that the boys and girls are more likely to remain at 
home ; and that other families who seek residence in the 
town are of the better class. : 


wR 
Men of the Month. 


The periodicals of the country are beginning to re- 
gard educational men and women as public leaders. 
Occasionally one comes across a sketch of a person 
prominent in school affairs. This is a most encourag- 
ing sign. Perhaps the day is not far distant when the 
daily papers will regard a great educational leader as of 
at least as much consequence in the world as Jeffries, 
Kid McCoy or Lillian Russell. Among the published 
sketches of the present month are those of President- 
elect Henry Hopkins, of Williams college, Supt. Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell, of New York city, and President 
Eliot. We cannot quite agree with the biographer of 
President Eliot as regards the magnitude and value of 
his influence upon American education, which is cer- 
tainly overrated. But there are given some very inter- 
esting touches which enable the reader to understand 
somewhat the qualities that make Dr. Eliot the great 
man he really is in the university field. 


President Hopkins. 


The Outlook for March 1 gives in connection with a 
study of his illustrious father Mark Hopkins, a few 
statements concerning the recently elected president of 
Williams college, Dr. Henry Hopkins. For twenty- 
two years, says the writer, Dr. Hopkins has been pastor 
of the First Congregational church of Kansas City. He 
has built up a powerful church, the membership of 
which is coterminus with that of the city, and the in- 
fluence of which has been felt thruout the state and 
the West. He has patiently pursued the policy of de- 
veloping public spirit, in order as he once said, “to 
make Kansas City a good place to live in.” He has 
brought groups of men together to secure specific ends ; 
but, above all, he has worked, in season and out of 
season, to raise the standard of living, and to embody 
in the life of the city the ideals of a Christian commu- 
nity. 

Dr. Hopkins’ personality has won him friends in all 
places where he is known. He combines with entire 
frankness, courtesy and consideration for others; with 
great working power, remarkable sympathy and tact ; 
and with practical energy the enthusiasm of an idealist. 
He has been specially successful in dealing with young 
men; and altho his work has lain in other fields, it 
will be seen that his attitude towards life, his percep- 
tion of the preacher’s function, his application of Chris- 
tian principles to civic life, his power of organizing men 
for altruistic work, qualify him in an unusual de- 
gree to command the respect and hold the affection of a 
body of college young men. Williams has always been 
fortunate in the character of its students. The tradi- 
tionof culture has never died out of the irstitution, 
and the traditions of undergraduate life have empha- 
sized the higher qualities of manhood. Dr. Hopkins 
will give those traditions new vigor and reality. He 
will interpret to the college the very highest ideals of 
educated manhood. 

President Eliot. 

A careful study of the life work of Pres. C. W. Eliot, 
of Harvard university, appears in the current Review of 
Reviews. A few of the facts are culled from the nine- 
page article.- The writer says: 

It is futile to imagine how different the history of 
Harvard university and of higher education in the 
United States might have been had Charles William 
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Eliot accepted an offer of a salary (large for the times 
and for one so young) of $5,000 a year as treasurer of a 
large cotton manufacturing establishment in Lowell, 
Mass., offered to him shortly after his graduation from 
Harvard in 1853. Thus early in his life had wise men 
detected in him latent capacities as an administrator. 
But the youth had ancestors and kinafolk who were 
friends of and exponents of learning, as well as ances- 
tors who were successful merchants. Several of them 
had been clergymen ; not a few had been donors to Har- 
vard ; all had been lovers of the humanities. Service 
of humanity thru the ministry of a learned profession, 
therefore, was an ideal present in the home in which the 
youth was simply, piously, and nobly reared. Hence it 
is not altogether surprising that he chose the profession 
al ‘weal and not the calling of treasurer of a cotton 
mill. 

From 1854 to 1858 he served as tutor in mathematics 
at Harvard while studying advanced chemistry with 
Prof. J. P. Cooke. From 1858 to 1863 he was assistant 
professor of mathematics and chemistry in the Lawrence 
Scientific school, Harvard. During 1863-5 he was in 
Kurope studying chemistry and investigating the edu- 
cational methods of the European schools. From 1865 
to 1869, when he was called to Harvard as president, he 
was professor of analytical chemistry in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

It was while busy teaching chemistry,—and busy, also, 
with speculations as to how the new scientific thought 
was to modify and transform perchance educational 
ideals and methods,—that Professor Eliot found himself, 
in 1868, compelled, as an alumnus, to face the problem 
of the future of Harvard. The Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., 
the president, had resigned. 

The honor of presiding over the destinies of Harvard 
even in those days, when the educator’s rank in the 
community was not as high as it is now, was not one to 
go a-begging. No sooner was he elected—in May, 1869 
—and inaugurated—in October—than the work of con- 
struction and co-ordination at Harvard began. Depart- 
ments of the university like the Medical school, inde- 
pendent of the university in matters too vital to be 
tolerated longer, were soon brought into proper relations 
to the governing body. The Law school was revitalized, 
and a dean—Prof. C. C. Langdell—chosen, who, in due 
time, radically altered its mode of teaching and studying 
law, and who has lived to see the school take first rank. 
Later, the Divinity school was approached in the con- 
structive spirit, and transformed from a sectarian train- 
ing school for the clergy of the unitarian denomination 
to a school of theology where representatives of many 
sects both teach and study. 

So far from being content to know only the life of the 
college proper, and to preside over its faculty meetings, 
the new president was prompt in assuming the right to 
preside over the faculty meetings of the various profes- 
sional schools, and at once asserted prerogatives never 
claimed before. It was not presumption ; it was only 
common sense. He was president of Harvard university, 
not president of Harvard college, and president and uni- 
fying factor in the university he would be. 

The true end of education President Eliot conceives 
to be to secure “effective power in action,” action of 
the diverse faculties of man, physical, mental, and 
spiritual. His ideal for the university has been that it 
should teach, serve as a storehouse for knowledge by its 
libraries, museums, etc., and that it should provide op- 
portunity for original research; and among the. many 
subjects which it should teach he has always emphasized 
“virtue, duty, piety, and righteousness.” His associates 
have found him the champion of liberty of thought 
and speech and action. The professors have learned 


that the candor with which the president speaks his 
mind may be imitated by them in opposing his policies, 
or in opposing one another’s views, and this without im- 
pairing in the least their standing in the university or 
the tenure of their place. 
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For the student, whether in the university or in the 
secondary schools, he has pleaded for and secured to a 
large degree, that “every child without special favor” 
should “ get at the right subject at the right age, and 
pursue it just as far and as fast as he is able.” 

As a public speaker and debater, President Eliot is 
rated very high by those who can appreciate precision, 
dignity, rationality. For the masses his method would 
be unpopular. There are very few gestures, and those 
calm and restrained. The voice is steady, varies little 
in tone, has few modulations reflecting interior moods. 
There is seldom any formal salutatory or peroration. 
There always is a cumulative effect, but it is the effect 
of a steady marshaling of facts and argument; it is an 
effect due to clarity, cogency, sincerity, the absence of 
all claptrap and fustian, all flattery, and all appeal to the 
sentimental. 

It has been said that the prose of President Eliot is 
pre-eminently sententious; that in the writing of epi- 
taphs, or ascriptions of praise for the living such as ac- 
company his conferring of degrees at Harvard each 
commencement, or in the phrasing of inscriptions on 
public buildings, such as those he wrote for the Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago in 1893, he is at his best. It 
is true that he is sententious often. A collection of 
very admirable sayings, equal to some of Benjamin 
Franklin’s best, might be culled from his speeches. He 
seldom if ever allows feeling to spur him to soar. Rhe- 
toric for rhetoric’s sake is alien to him. It probably 
seems to most of those who have heard him or read him 
that he writes or speaks mainly, if not solely, for prac- 
ticable, serviceable ends. But one errs who limits him 
to mastery of the sentence alone, or who denies him 
sweep of expression sufficient to create perfect larger 
units of thought. 

It is no chance happening, but rather a very natural 
and also a significant phenomenon, that Huxley, Tyn- 
dall, Henry Drummond, John Fiske, and Charles W. 
Eliot, all popular expositors of scientific methods and 
conclusions in the realms of science, philosophy, reli- 
gion, and education, should have perfected such an un- 
derstandable, pellucid English style. 

In his relations to the student community, President 
Eliot has been quite unlike the typical college president 
of the era preceding his own. Mark Hopkins’ methods 
and his methods are antithetical. Comparatively few 
men during his presidency have left Harvard who could 
say that he had sensibly directly affected their code of 
belief or standards of living. He has seemed to stand 
aloof. At the start he abandoned the in loco parentis 
conception of government for the university, and for 
himself as head of it. Personal knowledge of the men, 
personal interest in individuals while undergraduates, 
such kno sledge as Hopkins of old had, or such acquain- 
tance with or influence over students as Tucker, of 
Dartmouth, now has, he has never coveted, or if coveted, 
he has never found time or energy to win. But it is not 
safe to impute this attitude to lack of solicitude for the 
men, or to failure to realize how potent his personal 
touch might be. _ In the first place it is a physical im- 
possibility for a university president to do at all what 
the president of a small college may do with more or less 
success. That President Eliot has often revealed deep, 
self-sacrificing sympathy for members of the university 
circle—teachers and students—who have been in sor- 
row, despair, or want is no secret in Cambridge ; and his 
zeal in caring for Harvard graduates who seek and de- 
serve places of influence is well known. But he came to 
Harvard to be a statesman, not a father-confessor ; or, 
as another has put it, he has been the “Foreign Secre- 
tary rather than the Secretary of the Interior.” 

His direct spiritual and ethical influence on the stu- 
dents consequently has been less than it might have been 
had the task of constructive institutional reform been 
less. But indirectly his influence has been marked. 
First, by preserving the life of the university so that it 
should make for liberty of thought, speech, and conduct, 
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for individual choice of studies and friends. Second, by 
his close touch with professors who have passed on to 
the student body the tone and opinions revealed by him 
in the debate of the faculty meeting or in the conversa- 
tion of the closet conference. 

President Eliot’s name will live as an American eman- 
cipator of the individual man from the tyranny of uni- 
formity in education, and from the rule of sectarianism 
in religion and in the teaching of theology.. His author- 
ity has been.limited to Harvard, and has not been abso- 
lute there. But his influence has been national, affect- 
ing not only the educational, but the social and political 
fabric, aiding in bringing in civil service and tariff reform, 
rationalizing temperance agitation and education; and 
now thru his recent election as one of the representa- 
tives of the public on the tripartite body which is to ar- 
bitrate on disputes between capital and labor, he is 


-about to be powerful in bringing in an era of industrial 


peace. 
Superintendent Maxwell. 

The fact is beginning to be realized that the superin- 
tendent of a large system of public schools must and 
should stand on a par with the great college president. 
Hence it is most appropriate to quote, with the sketches 
of the college president that is and the one that is to be, 
something from the bright article in the March World’s 
Work, on Supt. W. H. Maxwell, of New York city. 

“A Man Who Knows Him” says that in 1874, a tall, 
athletic Scotch-Irishman landed in New York and tried 
to get a chance to teach. He was a bachelor of arts of 
Queen’s university, Belfast, and a prizeman, having won 
his M. A. by examination. He had been a sub-master 
in the Royal Academic institute of Ireland. In his 
pocket were testimonials of his success as scholar and 
teacher signed by college professors known on both sides 
of the sea. But he found that there were no competi- 
tive examinations and that his testimonials were absurd. 
The kind of educational expert whose recommendation 
was indispensable in securing an appointment was miss- 
ing from his collection. He had nothing from the 
“boss” or even from “the leading citizen of the ward.” 
He found employment on the New York Mail, and in 
time became managing editor of the Brooklyn Duily 
Times. 

It is a droll circumstance that this unknown collegian 
of twenty-seven years ago, who could not secure the 
humblest position to teach in either city, is now in exe- 
cutive control of the school systems of both of these 
and of three other boroughs besides, comprising eleven 
thousand teachers and half a million children. 

William H. Maxwell, superintendent of the educa- 
tional department just constituted by the revised char- 
ter of the city of New York, is a man who broadened his 
European academic acquirements by an American expe- 
rience of reporting, editing, and managing. He acquired 
the wide view that the enlightened public man takes of 
public education unhampered by the traditions of school 
management. 

The phase of Dr. Maxwell’s eleven-year struggle as 
superintendent in Brooklyn that appeals most to an out- 
sider isits humor. This humor reached a high mark on 
the occasion of his election to his higher position in 
New York. When some members of the board of edu- 
cation, feelitig the responsibility of selecting a head. for 
the greatest school system in the world and resolved to 
choose the largest man in America invited Pres. Daniel 
C. Gilman, Andrew S. Draper, and others to be the new 
chief, these men from their distant parts of the earth 
replied in effect, ‘‘There is cne named Maxwell in your 
own city who is not without honor in our country.” 

The bitterest opposition experienced by the educa- 
tional party to which Dr. Maxwell belongs was in its 
plan to raise the qualifications of teachers. In 1888, he 
was with Dr. Andrew S. Draper snd Pres. Nicholas 
Murray Butler in the scheme to secure a law compelling 
school boards to employ only teachers who had prepared 
themselves especially by technical studies or by actual 
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experience for their peculiar work. It is commonly said 
that Dr. Maxwell wrote the bill which after many rejec- 
tions was finally passed in 1895. It was bitterly op- 
posed by the school boards of the cities of the state. 

One of the loudest cries against Dr. Maxwell I find to 
be that he is a theorist. It is another humorous touch 
that he himself strenuously maintains that he is one. A 
recent interview gives his theory of education in almost 
disappointing simplicity : 

Good teachers are the essential aim of all administrative 
plans. Get that and the rest is easy. The public will know 
how to get the other necessities for you. Noone should be 
allowed to teach until a reasonable presumption has been es- 
tablished that she is well educated, fairly familiar with the 
special knowledge underlying her art, of good character, and 
of good physicu! constitution. The very best men in the world 
are more needed as teachers than in any other work of the 
world. They must be attracted to this profession. They must 
be guarded from the harm of corrupt politics ; from the debil- 
itating effects of poverty or over-economy. They must be en- 
couraged to grow in culture and mental power. Higher re- 
wards must be given to those whodo thus progress. For good 
teaching the highest wages paid for any work are none too 
high. And yet the school system is not for the teachers. We 
ask for their protection because of the children whose guar- 
dians and exemplars they ure. . 


A study of the superintendent's cotirse will indicate 
that it was this theory that led him to join in the move- 
ment of the New York teachers which resulted in the 
Davis law, providing for an advanced scale of wages. I 
have bean told that his appearance on the floor of the 
executive chamber at Albany in defense of that bill, op- 
posed by the president of the board of education, the 
chairman of the finance committee, the lawyers of the 
school board and of the mayor’s office, was the most ex- 
traordinary scene in the educational history of New 
York. His keen, quiet, and incisive argument, and his 
aptness in answering interruptions and objections were 
superb. 


SSF 
Appropriate Art Instruction. 


When desiring to insiili a taste for art in the minds 
of children, would it not be better, instead of giving 
them at once photographs of old masters and the mas- 
terpieces of architecture, to lead up to these by pictures 
more comprehensible and more interesting to chiidren? 
This question is raised by the Listener in the Boston 
Transcript, who says that to give school boys and girls 
the Rembrandt portraits, the friezes of the Parthenon, 
and the ruins of the Roman forum is like sending them 
to Shakespeare and Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,” before 
letting them have ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” and the “Swiss 
Family Robinson.” He continues: 

“What we want to have the children come to think 
about art is that it can and does reproduce and save for 
us the pleasurable things, the beautiful, the inspiring 
things, the good and true things, whether in nature, in 
objects of man’s making, or in actions or traits of char- 
acter. And how can the child be convinced of this un- 
less the objects in pictures correspond to something 
within his experience or at least within his comprehen- 
sion? Lead him along by steps suited to his childish 
understanding and he must in course of time come to 
regard art like his daily bread, as it literally is to that 
nation of artists, the Japanese. 

“Inherent in every child nature is a love for and an 
interest in out-of-door life, such as animals, birds, 
flowers, insects, and all that appertains to them, and 
these should form the keynote of the art idea which is 
being established as part of the school influence. The 
average child has a very vague appreciation of medieval 
architecture or of classic sculpture or of paintings of 
various historic periods. But the picture of a brilliantly 
plumed bird, or an animal, or a cluster of roses, or a 
bunch of grapes—these are objects of beauty which are 
within reach of the child’s appreciation and which con- 
tain interest with wide possibilities. The primary art 
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education should be that which nature supplies in infi- 
nite phases. In order to appreciate later in life the art 
which records the beautiful and true it is necessary to 
train the youthful faculties in the school of the open to 
learn how to see the beauty of a cloud, of a hillside, of 
a flower, of animals or birds, to appreciate the marvel- 
ous tints of the sky in all its phases—this is the sort of 
thing that helps a child to enjoy art as the sincere re- 
flex of nature and life, and an intelligent acceptance of 
the great art exemplified by the masters.” 


we 
Southern Problems. 


There has been a great revivalof interest in Southern 
education. Two problems have come up for discussion 
in recent weeks, according to Public Opinion: One on 
account of the statement of Prof. O. A. Hillyer, of the 
Atlanta theological seminary, that there are twice the 
educational facilities for negroes in the South that 
there are for the whites; the other by the meeting at 
Charleston, South Carolina, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a great Southern publishing house for text- books. 

The Philadelphia Press, commenting on the first, says : 
“Professor Hillyer is undoubtedly right when he says 
that the education of the Southern whites has been 
neylected and that it is to the advantage of good citi- 
zenship that attention be paid to this phase of develop- 
ment in the South. The census of 1900 showed that 
thirty-five years after the close of the war for the Union 
over one-seventh of the white males of voting age in 
Alabama were illiterate. About one-tenth of the white 
males of voting age in Arkansas also were illiterate, 
one-seventh of the white Kentucky voters, about one- 
fifth of the white North Carolina voters, and a little 
less than one-seventh of the white Tennessee voters. 
Many of these are survivals of the period before the war 
when schools were rare in the Southern states. It is 
impessible to make an exact comparison with previous 
conditions, as the census of 1890 did not give the liter- 
acy of voters, but as near as a comparison can be made 
there was no marked decline. of white illiteracy in the 
South during the last decade. There should be more 
vigorous effort to reduce white illiteracy. The move- 
ment recently started in the North, which has attracted 
the liberality of Mr. Jobn D. Rockfeller and other rich 
men, gives promise that the near future will see some- 
thing done.” 

The Baltimore Sun declares it to be a fact that a 
negro can go to college and secure an education in the 
South at far less cost than can a white boy. “Itisa 
fact that a colored girl can go thru college with incon- 
siderable expense, while white girls must practically pay 
the expense of maintaining the institution they attend. 
The Southern whites are paying practically all the ex- 
penses of the common schools for their own children 
and for the negro children. The schools are yet far 
from what they should be, but they are fast improving. 
There is a deep, intelligent, public interest in education, 
and the ablest men in the section are devoting them- 
selves to bettering the educational conditions for both 
races. They have not appealed for help from other 
sections, because they bear their own burdens, and are 
working out, as best they may, their own salvation. 
But nowhere is aid so much needed, and in no other 
section would it be so much appreciated.” 


SF 


The old Lincoln farm near Hodgenville, Ky , will not be 
sold at public sale for taxes, asadvertised. David Crear, 
of New York city, has sent a check for the amount of 
taxes due and so quashed the sheriff’s proceedings. 
Men from all parts of the country have written the 
officials, expressirg a desire to buy the farm. Some 
suggested that a public park be made of it and others 
that the government buy the land and convert it into a 
home for old and disabled soldiers. Others proposed 
that it be converted into a home for ex-slaves. 
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W. T. Harris and G. Stanley Hall. 


At the Chicago Convention. 


When United States Commissioner W. T. Harris came 
forward to read his paper on “The Danger of Using Bi- 
ological Analogies in Reasoning on Educational Sub- 
jects,” the audience rose as of one accord, testifying in 
this unusual way to the high respect in which the great 
educational philosopher is held. The title indicates the 
substance of the paper presented. Afew of the leading 
thoughts jotted down in the editor’s note-book may 
show something of the character, purpose, and weight of 
the arguments : 

“The attempt to reform the school in some particular 
by the light of physiology or by phrenology, or by the 
study of pre-historic beginnings of civilization, has often 
been successful; but quite as often it has been unsuc- 
cessful. In the former case some waste of bodily power 
has been prevented ; in the latter case some more im- 
portant spiritual power has been dwarfed or paralyzed 
to gain some less valuable advantage for the body. 

“The illiterate savage does not reach a life average 
so great as the unhygienic, but civilized man, and 
what is more to the point, fifty years of Europe is worth 
a cycle of Cathay. A rational life, growing in the pro- 
duction of science, and art, and literature, and in dif- 
fusing the blessing of civilization, is better than a savage 
life, even if the latter were to have an average of eighty 
years, while the former were to have an average of 
thirty years. According to the merely biologic point 





of view, life is life, whether of plant or animal or man, 


and the more of it the better. But such is not the 
spiritual point of view. 

“We must interpret the lower from the standpoint of 
the higher. The lower is the incomplete and imperfect 
being. The higher is the more realized being, the more 
perfect, and it explains to us the existence of the lower 
by showing its purpose. 

“The analogy of the lower order of being does not suf- 
fice to explain the higher orders of being. The scale 
must be inverted before the human can be understood.” 


Dr. Hall’s Ideal High School. 

In treating of “The High School as the People’s Col- 
lege versus Fitting Schools,” Pres. G. Stanley Hall, of 
Clark university, set forth some fundamentals in 
his pedagogical creed. The schools, he said, follow 
three great roads, one turning to the past, another seek- 
ing to prepare for the present, and a third aiming at the 
world that is to be. The past ruled absolutely in 
Sturm’s time. The Latin in the schools of to-day is a 
sanctified relic of that period. The veneration still 
existing for it has so impressed the negro of the post- 
slavery period that he considers the two greatest 
desiderata in life to be to hold political office and to 
study Latin. Any subject leaving no result usable in 
after life is an evil, according to Dr. Hall. He holds 
also that the translationing English cultivated by Latin is 
responsible for the slovenly use of the mother-tongue by 
college students. 

To the question “‘ What Keeps Classics Alive?” Dr. 
Hall gave a number of answers, among them the follow- 
ing : First, evident respectability ; second, easiest and 
cheapest of all studies to teach (no apparatus required 
and teaching skill a minor consideration) ; third, col- 
lege requirements are an enormous bribe. Concerning 
the last point he said that electives in admission require- 
ments were a skilfully-devised fraud, making it easiest 
for those who had followed the old curriculum of the 
classics with a little mathematics. 

What aims ‘should the school place beforeitself? Dr. 
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Hall said that the choice lay between three directions : 
either the ideal is that of the past, or the present is con- 


-sidered the perfection of humanity, or else the school 


trains for the future. In hisopinion theschool must be 
the nursery of the world that is to be, a world not made 
in the image of the past nor existing in the present. 
Usually children are trained merely to defend the fort- 
resses of the present. Fitting for existing institutions 
is not a worthy aim, according to Dr. Hall. 

Limiting the aim of the school still further, a decision 
will have to be reached as to whether the social organ- 
ism or the needs of the individual are to be placed first. 
Dr. Hall regards the perfection of the individual as the 
one great desideratum in education. . 

The ideal high school, according to Dr. Hall, will not 
be governed by the admission requirements set up by the 
colleges. (His reference to “‘mono-hippic” colleges was 
a clever bit of word coining very characteristic of the 
speaker.) English will occupy an important place on 
the program. The Bible will be read. The drama will 
receive more attention than at present. That abomina- 
tion of correcting poor English will be treated with all 
the severity that it deserves. The reading of the young 
people in the high schools must appeal to the dominant 
interests. This is the time when chivalry must be glori- 
fied. Parsifal and Siegfried must capture the interest 
at this period. Action, devotion to ideal must be pre- 
sented in literature. 

The decay of the theater, Dr. Hall said, was hard on 
youth. He would have the city boy go to the country 
for development, and bring the country boy to the city 
to unfold his individuality and enrich himself. Educa- 
tion (self-perfection) must become the only universal 
vocation. 

Dr. Harris’s Inning. 

As soon as Dr. Hall had finished there were calls for 
Dr. Harris, every one hoping that a debate would result 
which would clarify the line of division between the 
two men. Dr. Harris has concealed about his person a 
fund of quiet humor which crops out at most unexpect- 
ed moments. When he stepped upon the platform he 
walked over to Dr. Hall and shook his hand very cor- 
dially, and with that peculiar appearance of demonstra- 
tiveness which reminds the initiated of the prize ring. 
The reason for it was soon apparent. Referring to~= 
Dr. Hall’s argument for the abolition of Latin from the 
high school program, he said that the stand of the Ger- 
man Emperor for reduction of the obligatory study of 
the classics rested upon conditions different from our 
own. In America Latin receives less than three-tenths 
of the time accorded to it in Germany, hence less Latin 
for Germany affords no argument for less Latin in this 
country. Moreover, Latin is much more necessary 
here, for an understanding of English. Only 16,000 
words of the language we use are Teutonic, while 
75,000 of them are of Latin origin. A person desirous 
of culture ought to be in as full possession of the mean- 
ing of his language as is possible to him ; this demands 
that he should know what technical terms are in terms | 
of sense ; thus Latin would be his guide to a mastery / 
of his mother tongue. 

Dr. Harris pointed out that Dr. Hall had not allowe 
sufficient provision for the study of history in his ideal 
high school program. Hecould not share the horror 
of the latter of consulting the past in constructing or 
re-constructing educational ideals. Pupils must learn 
not to be afraid of the past, as if their freedom were 
taken from them by consulting its great lessons. Dr. 
Hall and his followers would derive comfort from the 
steady progress toward individualism as revealed in his- 
tory. From antiquity they could learn the meaning of 
the struggle for self-realization. Greece would afford 
them inspiration and cautions. Rome would reveal how 
society may rise above individuals by compromise, and 
how thereby the social whole can act without crushing 
the individuality. One of the most valuable rewards of , 
the national study of history is the revelation of human 
individuality in the perspective of its evolution. 
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Dr. Harris suggested, without however saying so, that 
Dr. Hall’s plan of untrammeled individualism and free 
pursuit of one’s dominant interests must necessarily re- 
sult in arrested development, or at least limit the per- 
fectibility of the individual. The great Hegelian enu- 
merated valuable ‘suggestions for educational practice, 
all derived from his method of self-estrangement. The 
pupil must be kept educable by changes and interrup- 
tions in his pursuit of individual interests. Change of 
buildings, change of teachers, change of surroundings 
generally, are aids to a broadening development. The 
more ladders he climbs the better a conception will he 
have of the foundation of things. By nature the in- 
dividual seeks primarily his own good as a matter of 
course. The course of study governing itself chiefly by 
a rule of conformity to the individual constitution may 
lead away from the supreme ends of humanity. 

To a thoughtful listener this discussion by Dr. Har- 
ris afforded glimpses of his grasp of foundation truths. 
Dr. Harris’s mind and heart are chiefly occupied with 
the purposes, the aims, the destiny, the principle of 
life—and that is, of education; Dr. Hall is concerned, 
whether he will believeit or not, chiefly with the method 
of teaching and educating. Without Dr. Harris to 
caution and criticise, Dr. Hall’s stimulating ideas and 
suggestions might result in much danger for our educa- 
tors, few of whom are sufficiently seasoned and fortified 
to protect themselves and their pupils against the trans- 
gressions of biological reasoning beyond the boundaries 
of the material world. We are fortunate in having Dr. 
Harris to keep us reminded of first principles, and Dr. 
Hall to open new sources, and to light up paths that 
have been obscured, for increasing the happiness of 
children and giving greater swing to their individuality 
in its various relationships. 


SF , 
Athletics at New Paltz. 


There is a growing recognition of the fact that prop- 
erly supervised athletic sports are a valuable feature in 
the moral and mental as well as physical development of 
the students in anyschool. It is important to lay stress 
on the words “ properly supervised,” for without careful 
supervision athletics undoubtedly can do much harm. 

The State Normal school at New Paltz, N. Y., be- 
lieves most thoroly in physical education thru athletic 
sports, and has a most efficient and well organized ath- 
letic association. Careful provision is made for proper 
coaching and for the proper supervision of the varied 
interests of this association, with the result that the 
young men have met with marked success in their base- 
ball and football, and the young women have attained 
some distinction in basketball. Twelve basketball teams 
have been organized during the present season, including 
five amongst the Cuban students attending that school. 

An interesting phase of the athletic spirit at New 
Paltz is the way in which the faculty bring its influence 
to bear upon the matter. For instance, it has been 
ruled that no student who is deficient in his or her stud- 
ies may represent the school on any one of its tears. 
The rule reads as follows: 

One E in a five weeks’ report or two D’s in a five weeks’ 
report,or D in the same subject in two consecutive five weeks’ 
reports make a pupil ineligible for any official position in 
class or in school, including that of serving on a committee, or 
for any other position of privilege or honor in the school, in- 
cluding a place on musical clubs, or on athletic teams. A stu- 
dent who has fallen below passing standard can reinstate 
himself by showing decided improvement in scholarship. 

It is to the credit of the school that this rule is not a 
dead letter. Thus, on the eve of one of the most im- 
portant basketball games played at New Paltz thts past 
winter, namely that with the New York Normal college, 
it was found that three of the best New Paltz players 
were deficient in their standings. Without hesitation 
they were withdrawn from their team and substitutes 

‘took their places. 
Another significant feature is that while the faculty 
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will not allow low-stand students to play, it is just as 
insistent that those who do play shall play their best 
and represent the school with credit. Principal Scud- 
der often tells the students that it is not essential that 
they shall win, but it is essential that they shall play a 
creditable game. He says that they have no more right 
to play a poor game than one of the faculty would have 
to go off and make a poor speech ; that when they meet 
with defeat because of poor playing it is not the team 
alone that suffers disgrace, but the faculty and hun- 
dreds of fellow students and friends ; that, as defeat 
usually means lack of sufficient preliminary practice, the 
school has a right to demand that those who accept the 
responsibility of playing on an athletic team shall prac- 
tice faithfully, rain or shine, beginning early in the sea- 
son and keeping at it to the end, and that if they are 
not willing to undergo all the sacrifice and hardship in- 
cident to such work, inconvenient and irksome asit often 
is, they must not ask to be allowed to represent the 
school and to play under the school colors. 

The following letter recently written by him is self- 
explanatory: 

New Paltz, N. Y., 
President Athletic Association, March 3, 1902. 
New Paltz State Normal School. 
Dear Sir : 

It has come to my attention repeatedly that one of the rep- 
resentatives of this school who played basketball at Kingston 
last month not only did not do his best but actually shirked in 
the game. Therefore, 1, as principal of this school, and by 
virtue of my position the chief guardian of its interests, feel 
obliged to request you to investigate this matter most care- 
fully, in such manner as the athletic association or its officers 
may prescribe, and to take such action on the findings as the 
occurrence may seem to demand. 

I also request that an investigation be made as to the 
reasons for insufficient practice on the part of the young 
ladies’ basket-bail team. Myron T. ScuUDDER, Principal. 


This letter was read before the entire school and 
caused a sensation. But the athletic association took 
it up without delay and theinvestigation is now in prog- 
ress, the committee being composed of two members of 
the faculty together with the captain of the ball nine, 
the captain of the football eleven, and the editor-in- 
chief of the school paper. Whatever the result of this 
investigation may be,* athletics will hereafter have a 
new meaning for many of the New Paltz students. 

Since the school insists on playing bona fide mem- 
bers only on its teams it expects that the schools 
with whom it exchanges games shall do the same and 
the baseball manager not infrequently includes in his 
letter of challenge a clause something like this: ““We 
beg to add that according to our rules, only those are 
allowed to play on ourteams who are bona fide members 
of the school, and no student is allowed to play who is 
deficient in scholarship. We hope you will match us 
with a team similarly composed.” 

New Paltz also goes on record with the following com- 
munication: 

The development of a healthful spirit in athletics is an 
impossibility unless all the schools that exchange games 
are agreed that only bona fide members of the schools are 
to be allowed to play on the teams. The practice of employ- 
ing outside help on a school team is pernicious, for it not 
only prevents certain students from playing, but it takes 
away that pride in victory that is one of the joys of athletic 
contests. How can a school take any pleasure in a victory 
that is won with the help of those not in the school? It cer- 
tainly is a sure way to bring dry-rot into athletics to intro- 
duce this species of professionalism into a school, and we call 





* Since the report was written a decision has been reached. 
The committee, after carefully sifting the evidence, declared 
that beth guards were found to have shirked their duty and thus 
had been chiefly responsible for losing a game that ought to 
have been won by the New Paltz boys, sinee they were larger 
than their opponents and had already beaten them once. When 
thisreport was laid before the Athletic Association it was moved 
and unanimously carried that these young men be deprived of 
the privilege of wearing the school monogram on their sweaters 
and caps until they should again earn a title thereto. It may be 
saidin exp'anatiom of the wearing of the monogram tbat it is 
permitted only to those who have played in three match games. 
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upon all who see the matter as we do to join with us in an 
effort to rid the schools of it. 


It is undoubtedly true that athletics are largely over- 
done in many schools and colleges in the country, but it 
is equally true that athletics have come to stay. Let 
the people fulminate and protest as they please about it 
but it will be of little avail. Much wiser would it be to 
direct constructive energies toward fostering the proper 
kind of athletics, regulating and supervising them in 
such a way that they will be a power for good in the 
school. 


Forestry in New York State. 


New York was the first of the states, says a recent 
number of Science, to provide, on a suitable working 
scale, for the introduction of the art of forestry into 
this country by systematic and scientific instruction. It 
established the College of Forestry as a department of 
Cornell university, authorized the purchase of a tract of 
forested land, gave directions that the work should be 
done under the supervision of an expert forester, and 
conferred ample authority upon the college, its director, 
and the university board of trustees, to establish and 
permanently sustain the college and its work. The 
primary purpose of the college was the education of 
professionally trained foresters. Land was purchased— 
outside the state reservation and thus not subject to the 
constitutional limitations affecting that reservation— 
and work promptly begun. 

Hardly had the enterprise been inaugurated by the 
appointment of Director Fernow, the most experienced, 
professionally trained man in this departrent in the 
country, and the schedule of work and study determined 
upon than oppusition arose. The management was ac- 
cused of seeking to make the Adirondack tracts “as 
barren as the top of Mount March,” of “methods under 
which everything in the shape of weod, right down to 
shrubs, is being sold and cut,” of infringing upon the 
state preserve and the state constitution. 

To this curious and unintelligent assault it was neces- 
sary to reply, as the newspapers had taken it seriously 
in many instances and a hue and cry was being raised 
which might do muchinjury tothe enterprise. Director 
Fernow has prepared an open letter regarding the matter 
from which the following is taken : 


The Situation. 


Cornell university was icvited by the state to estab- 
lish a College of Forestry, in which professional forest- 
ers were to be educated, and at the same time there was 
given to it, as an experiment station in charge of the 
College of Forestry, a tract of land in the Adirondacks, 
from which the lumbermen had culled the pine and 
spruce. The College of Forestry does not control the 
state forest reserve, has not even a voice in its manage- 
ment, nor is it operating on any state lands, the tract at 
its disposal having been deeded directly from the owners 
to Cornell university. 

Forestry is a business which is concerned in the pro- 
duction of useful material, the most important and 
widely used materia], next to food materials. It is, 
then, entirely utilitarian. Incidentally and more promi- 
nently must the influence of a forest cover on soil and 
water conditions be kept in view. This latter interest 
is directly important to the forester’ himself, since he 
must keep his ground in satisfactory productive con- 
dition, if he expects to be successful with hiscrop. The 
forester, then, looks on the forest as a crop and that 
involves reaping as well as planting. He is a logger as 
well as a sower. He uses the axe even more than the 
planting tools, for under certain conditions he may, by 
judicious management in the cutting of the old crop, 
secure the new crop by the seeds falling from the old 
trees before he removes them. 

This is the difference between the lumberman and 
the forester. The lumberman simply reaps nature’s 
product, takes the best trees, the best cuts, and leaves 
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the rest in possession of the soil for nature to do with 
it as it pleases, either to let 1t grow up to weeds and 
brush or to recover the soil, in due time reproducing 
another crop. The forester has the obligation, when 
he reaps, to provide systematically for a new crop; 
not the chance volunteer crop of nature, but one of 
economic value, of species that are most useful, in 
larger quantity and better form and in shorter time 
than nature, unaided, could or would produce. 

The operations of the college last year extended over 
an area of less than 500 acres, of which it is estimated 
about 300 need planting. Burnt and waste lands have 
also been planted, so that some 225 acres are now 
planted. In fact, counting by numbers, the college has, 
so far, planted 100 trees for every four trees cut. These 
are as many as its scanty resources permitted. It is, 
therefore, following the main precept of forestry to 
reproduce the crop. 

The charge that the logging operations are carried on 
for the financial benefit: of Cornell university is puerile, 
for, if there were any profits to be derived from the sale 
of the crop, the state has carefully guarded against 
having them applied for any other purpose than the ore 
in hand, namely, the running of this demonstration or 
experiment station and the replacement of the crop. As 
a matter of fact, the finances of the college experiment 
station are not such as to make anyone who knows them 
envious. Much more workin planting and improvement 
generally would have been done if finances permitted ; 
that is, if the state had appropriated a more liberal 
working fund, such as had been asked for. The college 
is trying with insufficient capital to earn what is neces- 
sary to pay for the administration and the improvements, 
including planting. But the college is doing what it is 
set todo. It is harvesting from an area from which the 
valuable part has been already removed, the old, de- 
crepit hardwood crop which is rotting and becoming 
less and less vatuable, and is replacing it by a young, 
vigorous crop of better composition. It has no control 
of, no voice in, no relation to, the management of the 
state forest preserve, and would not, if it had, advo- 
cate the application of its methods to the preserve, 
for the objects of the preserve are entirely different 
from those which the college tract is to-serve, and hence 
what is proper to do on an area set aside for demon- 
stration is by no mears proper to do or directly applic- 
able on an area set aside primarily for soil protection 
and recreation. 


To Stimulate American Art. 


The Society of American Artists has passed a resolu- 
tion favoring the bill for the free admission of works of 
art into America produced fifty years or more before 
the day of importation. The society has asked the Fine 
Arts federation to hold an early meeting to consider 
the subject. All art associations, museums, and educa- 
tional institutions, as well as individuals who are inter- 
ested in art and education, may well lend their aid and 
influence to this effort to remove a tax which, while not 
needed by the government, is harmful to the progress 
of art. J. W. Alexander says that the United States is 
the only country in the world that puts a tariff on works 
of art. All other nations realize what an advantage it 
is to have real art treasures. They have funds and 
committees to secure the best art works and as many as 
possible. They realize that vast numbers of tourists 
are attracted to their countries largely by their art col- 
lections. Americans who have purchased priceless col- 
lections abroad, keep them there because they will not 
pay the unreasonable duties, and thus sple~did art 
treasures which should have come to America eventually 
find their way into galleries and museum: in Europe for 
the benefit of the people there. Collections are the 
basis of art schools and the embargo placed upon art 
retards the development of such schools here and forces 
our students to go abroad. 
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Inspector Hughes’ Note-Book. 


Evidently Inspector James L. Hughes, of Toronto, has 
been Henin record of school-room humor for some 
years. 4 At any rate, he publishes a long list of school 
jokes in a recent number of the Young Men’s Home Jour- 
nal. Only a few can be quoted, but many of them are 
certainly very funny. 

The words, ‘His Satanic Majesty” occurred in a 
story read in one of the Toronto public schools. “How 
many know who his Satanic Majesty is?” said the 
teacher. Several hands were raised, and the first pupil 
named promptly replied, “Ihe Inspector.” It is en- 
couraging to know that she was a very young child. 
“‘ What is a lie?” asked a Scotch teacher, when review- 
ing the catechism. The excited little fellow whose turn 
it was to answer replied, “‘ A lie is an abomination unto 
the Lord, and a very present help in every time of 
trouble.” 

“Who made you?” asked a primary teacher. The 
little girl addressed evidently wished to be accurate in 
her reply: “God made me so long”—indicating the 
length of a short baby—“ and I growed the rest.” 

The word altar occurred in the Scripture selection. 
“What is an altar?” said the teacher. “A place to 
burn insects,” replied an honest boy. “ Who were the 
foolish virgins ?” brought the prompt answer from a 
wise little girl, ‘Them as didn’t get married.” The 
Mormons were preaching in an English village, and 
the teacher properly directed the moral teaching of his 
school to the prominent evil of the time. As a basis for 
his remarks, he decided to ask a few preliminary ques- 
tions. ‘‘ Boys,” said he, “can any of you quote a verse 
from Scripture to prove that it is wrong for a man to 
have two wives?” He paused, and after a momenta 
bright boy raised his hand. “ Well, Thomas?” said the 
teacher, encouragingly. Thomas stood up and said sol- 
emnly : ‘‘ No man can serve two masters.” 

“What did Lot do when his wife was turned to a pil- 
lar of salt?” ‘“‘ Looked for a fresh one,” was the prac- 
tical answer. 

‘‘What is the chief end ofman?” “The end with 
the head on,” said a thinker. 

If anything were needed to prove the absolute stu- 
pidity of the simultaneous repetition by the class of oral 
statements made by the teacher, as a substitute for 
teaching, the following should be conclusive: A word 
with whose meaning the child is not definitely ac- 
quainted is merely a new noise to it. Even if it is 
familiar with the meaning of the language it is often 
liable to confound the words used with others sim- 
ilar in sound. “John, give an example of a 
noun,” said the teacher, and John, after meditation, 
gave “organ grinder.” “Why?” “Because he’s a per- 
son who plays a thing.” “Queen Mary married the Dol- 
phin.” “‘Mrs. Browning wrote poetry to the pottery 
geese.” This was not complimentary to the Portuguese, 
nor to the teacher’s method of teaching literature. 
“The organs of digestion are the stomach, liver, spleen, 
and utensils.” ‘The heart is a comical shaped bag.” 
“The blood is putrefied in the lungs by inspired air.” The 
ideas given by the pupils who wrote these answers were 
not very clear. Unfortunately, there are many pupils 
who are trained to repeat answers correctly and very 
fluentiy, who have no definite conception of the meaning 
of the words they use. Good teachers give their pupils 
every possible opportunity to use new words, and give 
their own ideas of theirmeaning. Such exercises reveal 
the most extraordinary misconceptions sometimes. 
“ What is guilt?” ‘‘ Telling on another boy.” ‘“ What 
islove?” “It’s going errands,” said little Mary. A 
poor boy was asked, “ What isa gentleman?” “A fel- 


low that has a watch and chain,” he replied, adding, | 


when he saw that his answer was not perfectly satisfac- 
tory, “andloves Jesus.” He evidently thought the latter 
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portion of his answer should atone for any weakness in 
the former part. A Sunday-school child told her day- 
school teacher that “Missionaries are men who get 
money.” “Epicure is a man who likes a good dinner.” 
“ Alias was a good man mentioned in the Bible.” ‘‘ Me- 
dizval is a wicked man who has been tempted.” Some- 
times a pupil comes nearer the truth than might be ex- 
pected in defining a word he does not understand, as did 
the boy who wrote, “ A demagogue is a vessel eontain- 
ing beer and other liquids.” Even when pupils have a 
clear conception of the meaning of words, they often 
give amusing applications of them when asked for illus- 
trative definitions. ‘Tom, use a sentence with respon- 
sibility in it.” Tom said, ‘‘ When one suspender button 
is gone, ‘here is a great deal of responsibility on the 
other one.” ‘‘ Write a sentence with the word nauseous 
in it,” brought out the answer, “This examination 
makes me feel nauseous.” Many answers at examina- 
tions indicate the accuracy of the.answer of the girl 
who said, “ Memory is the thing you forget with.” 

Many people imagine that boys and girls are not phil- 
osophers. This proves that they are not well acquaint- 
ed with boys and girls who are great reasoners within 
their proper range of thought. They think quickly and 
accurately, as far as their knowledge extends. Theyget 
out of a difficulty by their wits as if they were trained 
lawyers. ‘‘Who was the first man?” said a Chicago 
teacher. ‘‘ Washington,” promptly answered the young 
American. ‘ No,” said the teacher, “‘Adam was the 
first man.” ‘‘ Oh! well, 1 suppose you are right,” re- 
plied the undaunted patriot, “if you refer to furriners.” 
“How did that blot come on your copy book, Sam?” 
“TI think it is a tear, Miss Wallace.” ‘‘ How could a 
tear be black, Sam?” “It must have been a colored 
boy who dropped it,” suggested the reflective Samuel. 
The teacher told her class that Charles II. was a Roman 
Catholic. Independent Lulu said she thought he was 
an Episcopalian. ‘‘Why, Lulu?” “Because we read 
that he did things that he ought not to have dore, and 
left undone things he ought to have done.” “ Would 
you believe that a star is bigger than the earth?” 
“No,” said Chester, “if it was it would keep the rain 
off.” “What made the tower of Pisalean?” ‘The 
famine in the land.” ‘‘We can only hear sound, we 
cannot feel sound,” said the teacher. ‘“‘ You can feel a 
sound thrashing, can’t you?” asked Fred. ‘What 
makes the ocean salt?” “Salt fish,” answered reflect- 
ive Donald. ‘What dces sea water contain besides so- 
dium chloride?” ‘Fish, sir,” said a boy who trusted to 
his shrewdness more than to preparation of bis lessons. 
The same boy when asked to draw a picture of Jonah 
and the whale, drew the whale only. “ Where is Jo- 
nah?” asked the teacher sharply. “Inside the whale,” 
said the imperturbable bey. “‘ Now, children,” said the 
teacher, ‘we have gone thru the bistory of England ; 
tell me in whose reign would you live if you could 
choose for yourself?” “In the reign of King James,” 
said philosophic Alec, ‘“‘hecause education was very 
much neglected in his time.” ‘* Why do they celebrate 
Washington’s birthday and not mine?” said a teacher 
on the 22d of February. “’Cause he never told a lie,” 
was the prompt arswer. 





You should not feel tired all the time—healthy people don’t 
—you won't if you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for a while. 
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Three Kinds of Girls. 


Dean Laura D. Gill, of Barnard college, divides girls 
into three classes: First, the natural home-lovers and 
home-makers. These no college education could spoil, for 
not all the wisdom of the sages could ever change them. 

The opposite of these are the girls who have abso- 
lutely no genius for home-making ; who cannot even ar- 
range flowers properly; who, when they take home re- 
sponsibilities on themselves, always do everything 
wrong. This sort of girl, if she is not allowed to have 
a career outside the house, often blunders along trying 
to do her best at home-making, and only succeeds in 
making everybody miserable. If she has a capacity for 
a career it is better for the children and the men to let 
her follow it. 

Most girls, however, belong to a third class. They 
are not particularly domestic, but they have latent pow- 
ers for home-making. This sort of girl should be kept 
in touch with the: home life thruout her college career. 
Her vacations should be, when at home, doing home du- 
ties. If she skips a year in college and devotes it to 
home life, it will be well for her. Her domestic facul- 
ties should be cultivated in all possible ways. The more 
she is brought into contact with children the better, 
provided it is under proper conditions. If she studies 
the kindergarten system it will be well, for this not only 
develops a love for children, but a knowledge of how to 
educate and manage them. 


<a 
Minnesota Lakes. 


One of the chief charms of Minnesota is the great 
number of shimmering lakes set like gems upon her 
prairies and thruout her woodlands. To enumerate 
many of these lakes or point out their beauties would 
require a volume, so different are they in size and setting. 

Generally speaking, they are most numerous in that 
portion of the state lying north and west from Minne- 
apolis, a region now traversed by. several lines of four 
great railroad systems, but which only a few years ago 
was the hunting and fighting ground of the Sioux and 
Ojibway. In nearly all this vast region civilization has 
crowded out the red man; railways and wagon roads 
have taken the place of Indian trails; the hunting 
grounds of the savage have been transformed into well- 
cultivated farms. 
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Out from Minneapolis in almost any direction by car- 
riage, wheel, or rail, a short ride will bring the traveler to 
some lake, whose cool waters and wooded shores are in- 
viting and restful. Some of these lakes are bordered with 
handsome cottages, and during the summer season are 
alive with happy humanity, while about others,lying near 
at hand, the solitude of a century ago seems still to 
linger. 

At nearly all of the more accessible lakes, however, 
the summer hotel or the commodious farmhouse offers 
the visitor comfortable accommodations at reasonable 
rates, while resting and enjoying the charms of nature. 

Northeast of the city, and within a two hours’ ride, 
lie the Chisago lakes ; a chain of lakes connected by small 
streams, whose charms are difficult to depict in type. It 
is a favorite resort for those who can at best gain but a 
day or two from the cares of life. 

Five or six hours’ ride from Minneapolis lands the 
traveler in the park region of Minnesota, whose princi- 
pal towns are Detroit, Alexandria, and Fergus Falls, 
and from each of which, and as well, in fact, from al- 
most any station, one may make excursions to as many 
different lakes as he has days to spend in such rare 
pleasure. 

Westward from the city, also, at Buffalo, Annandale, 
Howard Lake, Glenwood or, indeed, any town along the 
lines, one may find quiet lakes well stocked with fish. A 
daylight ride nearly due north from Minneapolis lies the 
great pine region surrounding the source of the Father 
of Waters, a region but recently opened by railroads, 
and virgin ground for the hunter, the fisherman, and 
the tourist. Here are Leech and Cass lakes, and a 
thousand others almost as nature left them. Here, too, 
are the principal Indian reservations of Minnesota, and 
here may be seen in real life numerous representatives 
of a vanishing race. 

During the summer season the railroads diverging 
from Minneapolis sell round trip excursion tickets to the 
several lake resorts along their lines at about one fare 
for the round trip, so that any of them can be reached 
at moderate cost. Asa result, thousands from the city 
and fron points farther south, flock to the Minnesota 
lakes during the summer months. 

The meeting of the N. E. A. at Minneapolis this sum- 
mer offers to the teachers of the country a splendid op- 
portunity for enjoyment of the beauties of Minnesota. 
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Blackboard Design for Spring. By Margaret Ely Webb. 
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Notes of New Books, 


Success Library. 


The Success Library is a series of ten volumes, royal edition, 
beautifully bound in strong leather birding, and containing 
as is stated in the introduction, “the best thoughts and the 
most advanced knowledge that are necessary to general cul- 
ture and the preparation for success.” Such names on the list 
of editors as Orison Swett Marden, Marion Foster Washburne, 
Charles &. D. Roberts, Jason E. Hammond, and Ernest Seton- 
Thompson, would be sufficient to assure the value of the lib- 
rary’s contents. The list of contributors is a formidable one, 
including Dr. Felix Oswald, Arthur Twining Hadley, David 
Starr Jordan, Hamilton Wright Mabie, Hezekiah Butterworth, 
Edward Everett Hale, Newell Dwight Hillis, Frederick- R. 
Coudert, Benjamin F. Tracy, Henry Watterson, William D. 
Howells, Anthony Hope, Edgar Fawcett, James Whitcomb 
Riley, kticbard Mansfield, Admiral Schley, Park Benjamin, 
Henry Clews, Rebecca Harding Davis, G. Stanley Hall, Bliss 
Carman, Winston Churchill, Thurlow Weed, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
John D. Rockefeller, and many others equally well-known to 
the public. 

The Success Library is a home educator, placing within the 
reach of every child, and every man or woman, the practical 
means to fit for life. It begins at the beginning of life, and 
it extends far beyond the limit of college training. Every page 
in the volumes tends toward one or all of the essentials to success 
that are worth while—physical, mental, and moral health. 

Volume I, consists of sketches, some longer, of men and 
women who have made a success in life. They include all 
sorts of callings, and each sketch is illustrated with a vignette 
portrait of its subject, besides contains at the beginning a 
single sentence descriptive of the character delineated. The 
book narrates the life history of about 120 famous men and 
women. 

Volume II. deals with the mother and her work in preparing 
for the life success of her child. ‘the book includes prepara- 
tion for motherhood, study for mothers and mothers’ clubs, a 
list of books for mothers, suggestions concerning the care of 
infants, development and growth, thenervous system and its re- 
lation to mental development, learning to speak, the educational 
value of play, lists of toys suitable for various ages, amuse- 
ments for rainy days, a general treatment of children’s faults, 
training of defective children, education of the sexes, hints on 
physiology and pathology of childhood, management of chil- 
dren’s diseases, special education of girls, duties of the parent 
to the school. This volume is most practical in character, and 
is worthy of careful study by teachers as well as parents 

Volume IL. is devoted to the great mythologies and legends 
of the world. It presents the best of the world’s immortal 
stories, from the simple fairy tales of the peasantry of many 
countries to the complicated legends and myths that have in- 
spired the great world-poets. The stories are prefaced by a 
paper from G Stanley Hall on “‘how to tell a story.” 

Volume JV. takes up the concerns of home, of work, and of 
play. The first division is devoted to physical culture, with 
special articles on Indian clubs, trapeze, parallel bars, etc. 
Following this are descriptions of all kinds of indoor and out- 
door games. The housekeeper is given practical instruction 
on every subject connected with housekeeping. A department 
of social usages explains every custom of the social world. 
The matter of dress is also fully discussed 

Volume V., according to the logical outline on which the 
library is based, applies to the development of observation as 
a means to success. It contains descriptions, many of them 
illustrated in natural colors, of a large number of animals, 
domestic and wild, insects, trees, flowers, and minerals. 

Volume VI has for a motto, “Expression an inspiration to 
successful endeavor.” It is divided into the three general sec- 
tions, literature, music, and art. Language includes, among 
ita subdivisions, style, composition, elocution, journalism, and 
reading. The music section is largely devoted to a study of 
color music which, altho interesting, seems to have pushed 
aside more important topics that would have been of great 
value. Under “art” is givensomething regarding the history 
of painting with sketches of painters of the various schools, 
and a similar treatment of sculpture. 

Volume VII.—Practical and available means of developing 
exactness and skill both mentally and physically. The culti- 
vation of quick and accurate decision and the growth of con- 
scious power as essential elements of success.—These are the 
topics of the volume, and they are developed thru discussions 
of manual training and of various occupations for women. 

Volume VIII.— Practical application of the qualities which 
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have made men successful under all circumstances of human 
endeavor and environment. 

Volume [X.—Methods of determining adaptability to a career 
and practical aids in the selection of life work. (The Success 
Company, New York.) 


The Epic of American History. 


As we near the climax of our national development, while 
the forces of life are still strong and triumphant, it is natural 
and desirable that many of our citizens should feel in their 
souls the great flood tide of our history. It is the experience 
of the past with all other great nations that out of these 
emotions stirring in the souls of men of genius that the na- 
tional epic is evolved. ‘There are in these times in our own 
beloved country premonitory symptoms that pride in the 
splendid story of the past and wonder at the mighty realities 
of the present may be moving in the soul of some American 
genius to deliver a generation hence our national epic in sono- 
rous, soul-stirring verse. The book before us, The Hand of 
God in American History, by President Thompson, of the Cen- 
tral High School, Philadelphia, is such a portent. 

The very title of this book suggests that religious temper 
of the spirit which has always of necessity characterized tke 
poet’s view of his nation’s past. Yet this book, tho distinctly 
symptomatic of the great song to come, is in no sense an epic 
or the immediate forerunner of an epic. On the contrary it 
is a singularly plain, rational, serious exposition of the inner 
truth seen clearly by a man of intellect, noting and meanirg 
to understand the obvious facts. This book is perfectly de- 
scribed by its sub-title, ** A Study of National Politics.” It is 
the work of a man able to weigh and balance in very yrosaic 
fashion, critically, what he sees and knows. 

Reviews of the American story we have had in great num- 
ber; and we shall yet have more. It is an essay worthy of 
the scholar, very proper in the patriot, laudable in the man 
of letters to write an account of the making of the American 
nation. The value of these various reviews depends not less 
upon the character of the reviewer than upon the range of 
his information or upon the acuteness of his observation or 
upon the justness of his opinion, for it is the reviewer’s char- 
acter that gives him his point of view and the direction of 
his view. I have read this review with admiration for the 
character of the essayist as well as with satisfaction in the 
scholarship and judgment manifest in these pages. 

Matter in print varies strikingly in the quotableness of sen- 
tences and paragraphs. Tho the essayist’s style is not epi- 
grammatic, these pages offer many sentences and paragraphs 
well worthy of quotation. There are few instances of deliv- 
erances of opinions not well thought out and none of expres- 
sions of prejudices deserving the critic’s censure. The world 
of scholarship and culture will recognize this book as belong- 
ing of right to the society of the wise and just. 

But what does the philosophical historian who sees in Amer- 
ican history the working of God’s Providence tel] us of our 
nation to-day, its merit and its destiny ? He tells us of pit- 
falls upon every side, of the inner perils of the national soul, 
of dangers from without, dangerous now only because of the 
emotions and ambitions they stir within. He tells us this is 
even better, the pathway of light and safety into that better 
land of the promised destiny when political and economic 
equality and opportunity shall unite with religious liberty to 
make ours in truth a country of God. 

So good is this book, so true to the best desires of humanity 
that it is painful to speak of its limitations. Yet “even 
Carlyle has his limitations,” as a clever wit has said. There 
are two defects in this brief story. The style is not so ample 
and spacious, so full of heart and energy, as even in prose the 
story of our nation well deserves. Bismarck once and again 
warned the wary to “ beware of the eloquent man.” But elo- 
quence is nevertheless the true vehicle for reciting the story 
of American men and events. Our past is no mere storage- 
reservoir of lessons for the present and the future; itisa 
true well-spring of hope and faith. The other defect is that 
the theme of the work of God in America for the welfare of 
his children is not as prominert and authoritative as it ought 
to be in the construction of the narrative and in the develop- 
ment of the conclusions. Not only is God here but none other 
is here. We may see darkly now, but when we see clearly, we 
shall see that this national life, best of all the ages, is only-a 
vast network of methods by which the Almighty, with love 
and wisdom, works for the education and the redemption of 
all human souls. Of this in its broader political and social 
aspects: our author has told us much. His theme required 
telling us more of this truth and of other truths only their 
relations to this, for it unfolds them all. 

New Jersey. WILLIAM FB. CHANCELLOR. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Gift of a Public School. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA.—An unusual honor 
has just been paid to education in general 
and to Frank T. Howard in particular, by 
the New Orleans Progressive Union, that 
body having decided that Mr. Howard has 
performed the year’s greatest public ser- 
vice by contributing a model primary 
school completely equipped, to the city’s 
children. Mr. Howard has, therefore, be- 
come the proud possessor of the Pica- 
yune’s first annual loving cup 

Several months ago the Picayune of- 
fered, thru the Progressive Union, to give 
annually a loving cup worth § oo to the 
citizen who performed the most meritori- 
ous service for New Orleans during the 
preceding year. In making the award, the 
committee said, in part: 

“We felt that the cup should be pre- 
sented to that gentleman whose act was 
altruistic in nature, and whose impulse was 
guided by a desire to benefit our Crescent 
city. After weighing the meritorious 
points in the individual deeds of many, we 
have come to the unanimous conclusion 
that the cup for the year 1901 should be 
awarded to our distinguished fellow-citi- 
zen, Mr. Frank T. Howard, who, by his 
munificent gift, in the shape of aschool for 
the benefit of the youth of our city, has 
done more than any other man during the 
year 1901 to insure our city’s future wel- 
fare.” 

When Mr. Howard decided to build a 
primary school and donate it to the city, 
he had, of course, no hope or expectation 
of reward. He saw the great need of the 
school and also that the city’s finances 
would not permit of the erection of the 
necessary buildings. Being a student of 
affairs and a man of weaith, he realized 
that he could do something of practical 
benefit. He went to work at once, and the 
Frank T. Howard school on its comple- 
tion was handed over to the city, the dedi- 
cation being held December 18. It was 
crowded two weeks after being opened, 
and now children are being turned away. 
To relieve this crowding, Mr. Howard an- 
nounces that he will build another primary 
school in the near future. 

The gift is acknowledged to be the fin- 
est primary school in the South. It is val- 
ued at $45,000, and is located on a square 
of ground bounded by Cleveland avenue, 
Palmyea, Rendon, and Lopez streets. 
When the building had been erected and 
furnished, the title deeds were handed 
over to the city, accompanied by a paid-up 
insurance policy for five years. It was 
built on modern plans, with all the sani- 
tary and ventilation equipment necessary 
to insure the health of the little ones. It 
typifies the donor’s ideas on primary edu- 
cation, being restricted to the first four 
grades and kindergarten work. 

In explaining his position, Mr. Howard 
says that the greatest need of to-day is 
primary education, the education of the 
masses, the so-called common people who 
are the brawn and sinew of the commun- 
ity. He points out the fact that the pri- 
mary grades of the schools are over- 
crowded, while the high schools are partly 
empty, and that money and thought are 
being expended on the higher education of 
the few to the neglect of the schooling of 
the majority. When a boy has to start 
out at the age of ten years and become a 
wage-earner he has had only four years at 
school, but if the foundation has been well 
laid and the boy has mastered reading, 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic as taught 
in the first four primary grades, Mr. How- 
ard says he would have no fear for his fu- 
ture. A little education inspires a man 
with ambition to attain a higher station in 
life, and with the rudiments of an educa- 
tion, if he is worthy, he can easily lift him- 
self out of the rut. Mr. Howard refers to 
the fact that Louisiana shows the second 
greatest per cent. of illiteracy. He says 


that if Andrew Carnegie had given $30,- 
000,000 to primary schools instead of to a 
national university, in place of graduating 
a few hundred men of highest education, 
he would have equipped a hundred thou- 
sand boys and girls for the struggle of life 
each year. 


New Appointments at Yale. - 

New Haven, Conn.—Recent appoint- 
ments of professors at Yale university are 
as follows: Charles H. Judd, Ph. D., now 
of the University of Cincinnati, instructor 
in psychology; William Churchill, Ph. D., 
at present studying in Germany, tutor in 
philosophy; Mason Trowbridge, of the 
present senior class in Yale, to be assist- 
ant in rhetoric; Samuel E. Bassett, B. A., 
at present studying in the American 
School at Athens, instructor in Greek; 
Albert E. Curry, B. A., of Johns Hopkins 
University, to be instructor in French; 
Paul Baur, Ph. D., instructor in classical 
archeology: Albert G. Keller, Ph. D., 
promoted to an assistant professorship of 
the science of society; Milton B. Porter, 
Ph. D., promoted to an assistant professor- 
ship in mathematics; Clive Day, Ph. D., 
assistant professor of history, and Edward 
B. Reed, Ph. D., promoted to be assistant 
professor in English. Wilbur A. Cross, 
Ph. D., was appointed professor of English, 
and Wesley R. Coe, Ph. D., was promoted 
to assistant professor of comparative 
anatomy in the Sheffield Scientific School. 

Mrs. Walter Hatch, of Brooklyn, has 
given $5,000 to found a lectureship in 
theology in honor of the late Prof. Na- 
thaniel W. Taylor. 

An Arthur Twining Hadley scholarship 
has been established, a gift of $5,000 hav- 
ing been received from the class of 1876. 
The income is for the use of one or more 
meritorious students, to render their re- 
searches accessible to the public. The 
legacy of $150,0 0 given by the late 
William Sampson will be used to erect a 
building to contain the dean’s offices, vari- 
ous recitation rooms and a public lecture 
hall. In future, no one can take the 
course of the law school in less than three 
years. 


Clark’s tours have for a number of years 
been popular with teachers and educators, 
Frank C. Clark holding testimonials from 
Commissioner W. T. Harris and others 
who have enjoyed the trips. Mr. Clark 
announces that he has organized asummer 
vacation excursion to Europe, which will 
leave New York, Saturday, June 28 on the 
steamer Columbia. The route will be thru 
the most attractive parts of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Belgium, and France, visiting 
the Cork and Turin expositions, etc. The 
cost of the main trip is $260, and occupies 
thirty-eight days. A number of attractive 
side trips may also be enjoyed, if desired. 
F. C. Clark, 111 Broadway, N. Y 


Chicago News Items. 


Prof. Adolph C. Miller, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has just accepted the head 
professorship of the department of econo- 
mics and commerce at the University of 
California. He is one of the ablest stu- 
dents of political economy in the country, 
and as his new department has an endow- 
ment of $1,000,000 from the estate of 
James Flood, it means a new era in this 
department of education. Professor Miller 
has been on the faculties of Harvard and 
Cornell, and came to the University of 
Chicago in 1892, the first year of its exis- 
tence. 


The cutting off of music, drawing, and 
domestic science from the curriculum of 
the elementary schools, which has resulted 
in protests from citizens of all classes, has 
now been taken up by the Public School 
Art society. A member of the society 
has figured out that by doing away with 
the so-called “fads” not enough money 
can be saved to keep the schools open for 


asingle day. The society argues that any 
one who sees the advantage of study of 
music and drawing will acknowledge that 
the two studies are worth at least one 
day’s schooling in the year. The drawing 
of the elementary schools of Chicago has 
attracted wide spread attention. It was 
given the grand prize at the Paris expo- 
sition and was sent to London and to 
Wales by request. Discontinuance of the 
good work is to be deplored. 


The spring convocation of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago was held March 18. The 
formal announcement of the affiliation of 
the Armour Institute of Technique and 
the addition of the graduate law school 
was made. President Harper read his 
quarterly statement. The convocation 
sermon was preached by Dr. W. H. P. 
Faunce, president of Brown university. 


Prin. W. H. Campbell, of the Went- 
worth school, has found a way to keep 
manual training in his school in spite of 
the shortage of funds which has cut off 
the support from the board of education 
below the seventh grade. The fee is being 
paid by the pupils, each one contributing 
ten cents, whic provides them with ma- 
terial fora month. He is conducting four 
classes below the seventh grade. The 
boys are glad to pay the small sum rather 
than dispense with the most popular course 
of study. Principal Campbell has demon- 
strated that manual training may be con- 
ducted at trifling cost. 


Prof. John Dewey is mentioned in Chi- 
cago as likely to succeed the late Col. 
Francis W. Parker as director of the 
School of Education. Prof. Dewey is 
head of the department of philosophy and 
his work in child study with the Dewey 
School for Children, which he founded, 
has made him famous in the educational 
world. He is a graduate of the class of 
79, University of Vermont, and served as 
instructor in philosophy on the faculties 
of Johns Hopkins. Michigan, and Minne- 
sota universities before coming to Chi- 
cago. 


Educational Meetings. 


April 1-3.—Forty-first annual meeting 
of the Ontario Educational Association, at 
Toronto, Ont. 

April 3-5.—Southern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association at Centralia, III. 

April 3-5.—Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association at South Bend, Ind. 

April 23-25.—International Kindergar- 
ten Union, Boston. 

April 24-26.—Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association at Ottawa, IIl. 

April 26-27.—Tri-State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Huntington. W. H. Cole, presi- 
dent, Huntington, W. Va. 

May I-3-—Mississippi State Teachers’ 
association, annual meeting, in Jackson 
Supt. T. P. Scott, Brookhaven, Miss., 
secretary. 

May 7-9.—Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association,at Minneapolis, Minn. Adelia 
E Denton, secretary, St. Joseph, Mo. 

June 1ro-16.—North Carolina Teachers’ 
Assembly, annual session, at Wrightsville, 
N. C. W. D. Carmichael, Jr., Durham, 
N. C., secretary and treasurer. 

June 19-21.—Georgia Educational Asso- 
ciation will meet either at Tybee, Cumber- 
land Island,*Ga., orat Talluhah Falls. G. 
G. Bond, president, Athens, Ga. 

June 24.—New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association at Newburg-on-the 
Hudson. 

June 30, July 1—New York University 
Convocation at Albany, N. Y. James Rus- 
sell Parsons, Jr., secretary, Albany, N.Y. 

July 1-3.—American Institute of In- 
struction, Burlington, Vt. 

July 7-11.—National Educational Asso- 
ciation at Minneapolis, Minn. Wallace 
G, Nye, chairman local executive commit- 
ree. : 
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In and Around 


Dr. John Dwyer has been appointed to 
succeed James Godwin as district super- 
intendent. He is at present principal of 
Public School No. 8 in King street. He 
has been a consistent follower of the pro 
gressive party in education, and has had 
little to do with school politics. He has 
written much on pedagogical matters, and 
has given a number of pedagogical lec- 
tures. He is the founder and first presi- 
dent of the Society for the Study of Prac- 
tical School-room Problems and has for 
many years been a prominent member of 
the City Teachers’ Association. Dr. Dwyer 
has an excellent record as an educator. 
He was graduated from the Liberty aca- 
demy, Liberty, N. Y., in 1873, and for the 
three years following taught in the country 
schools of various counties. He then went 
to the Albany state normal school, gradu- 
ating in 1879, when he returned to Liberty 
academy as principal. From 1882 to 1884 
he was head of a graded school in Wash- 
ingtonville. He came to Manhattan in 
1884 and was first assistant for three years, 
at the end of which time he was appointed 
from the first eligible list of principals to 
the vacancy at the head of Public School 
8. New York university has conferred on 
him the degrees of master of pedagogy 
and doctor of pedagogy. 


The Male Teachers’ supper at Hotel St. 
Denis on March 15 was a most enjoyable 
affair. The good things provided for the 
inner man madeall appreciate to the full 
the intellectual feast of the evening. Dr. 
Joseph S. Taylor gave an interesting and 
humorous talk on ‘ Educational Idiots.” 
Dr. Thorndike, of Teachers college, said 
the only cure for some educational idiots 
was death. He said he did not believe 
teachers should attempt to wade thru all 
the current pedagogical and psychological 
literature. Dr. McCall, of the Natural His- 
tory museum, Brooklyn, spoke on the 
“Story of the Stick.” He thought a 
proper and possible understanding between 
principals would obviate the need of flagel 
lation. Mr. Henry Plough, of Public 
School 10, Manhattan,also « pposed flagel- 
lation. Principal Stebbins, of Brooklyn, 
spoke vigorously in favor of the retention 
of corporal punishment in the hands of 
the principals. In Brooklyn, principals. 
had that power until the new by-laws took 
it away. Mr. Beverly Smith humorously 
described a patent flogging machine,which 
might perhaps be made more effective 
than any lengthy arguments. 


The annual exhibit of the Ethical Cul- 
ture schools, including the high school 
and the kindergarten normal departments, 
will be held March 25-29. On Tuesday 
evening, Macrh 25, the exhibit will be open 
to parents of the school, and to the public 
on the four succeeding days. The ex- 
hibits will include work incommon school 
subjects, sewing basketry, book covering, 
wood, iron, clay, drawing, painting, etc. 
Regular session of the school will be held 
Wednesday and Thursday. 


Plans for conducting the reorganized 
summer school of the University of New 
York at Washington square are now prac- 
tically completed. Of the regular faculty 
of the School of Pedagogy Professors 
Gordy, MacDonald, Lough, Monteser, and 
Shaw will offer courses, while other classes 
will be conducted by various professors of 
the university, and also several from other 
colleges. The school will open Monday, 
July 7. 

Public School 36, Manhattan, will 
Shortly be reorganized as a two-depart- 
ment school, for boys and girls ot all 
grades under a male principal and the 
present principal of the girls’ department. 
The stores near Public School to, Man- 
hattan, which are owned by the city, will 
be fitted up for class-rooms. The vacant 
room in No. 90, Brooklyn, will be fitted 
up for a kindergarten. 





New York City. 


The executive committee has sent to 
the board of education for final adoption 
resolutions providing for a school census 
to be taken by the police department. The 
following information will be gathered 
by school districts: a. children between 
four and five years: b. children between 
five and six; c. children between six 
and eight; d. children between eight 
and fourteen; e. children between four- 
teen and twenty-one; f. those not in 
school; g. those employed and where. 


The board of delegates of the New York 
City Teachers’ Association recently helda 
meettng at which Pres, Magnus Gross re- 
ported that the joint committee had ap 
peared before the by-laws committee of 
the board of education and argued against 
the by-law defining the principal as the 
administrative head of the school, saying 
nothing about the pedagogic head. As it 
is believed the charter affords sufficient 
protection, the committee did not insist 
upon this point. Concessions have been 
made in the matter of the principals’ right 
to transfer and “demote” pupils, so all 
that is now required is an immediate re 
portof the case. At this meeting Mrs. 
Bigelow, vice-president of the society, was 
appointed to address the Wadsworth 
Literary society ot the University Settle- 
ment, with reference to schools, and a vote 
of thanks was tendered the committee in 
charge of the teachers’ concert. The city 
college pension bill was referred to, but no 
report wasmade. Teachers fear that the 
high figuresin this bill will make pensions 
so expensive that the system may be 
abolished. 


Economy is to be the board of education 
rule. It is understood that the special 
committee of seven will recommend 
changes in the supply department involv- 
ing savings of $5,000 or $6,000 a year. 
The supply committee, in presenting its 
budget, will ask for $60,000 less than was 
allowed by the board of estimate last year. 
ne in all departments is to be the 
rule. 


The recently-erected Lucas A. Steinan 
School of Metal Working was dedicated 
March 26, in the auditorium of-the build- 
ing, 225,227-East Ninth street. A recep- 
tion,at which Mayor Low, Borough Presi 
dent Cantor, Prof. Morris Loeb and 
others delivered addresses, was also held. 


It is so seldom an educational institu- 
tion declines money offered to it that it is 
worthy of notice that Professor Hooper, 
of the Brooklyn institute, recently ap- 
peared before Mayor Low and told him 
there was no need of the bill recently 
passed by the legislature appropriating 
$300,000 for an addition to the institute. 


Announcement has been made that all 
applications for scholarships at Barnard 
college for the coming academic year 1902- 
1903 must be filed on or before April 1. 
A graduate courseon Milton, hitherto 
given at Columbia only, will be given at 
Barnard during the coming year by Prof. 
William P. Trent. Protessor Trent will 
also offer a course in nineteenth century 
poetry. Professor Price’s Shakespeare 
course, hitherto given in alternate years, 
will in future be given every year. 


Superintendents Elgus, Meleney, and 
Lyon have been appointed as a committee 
to consider a plan for the entrance of 
pupils into the high school and report at 
the next meeting of the district and asso- 
ciate city superintendents, 


A large meeting of the Kraus Alumni 
Kindergarten Association was held at the 
Tuxedo, Saturday, March 8. Mrs. R, P. 
Worrell presided. The training class of 
*92 sang a chorus song. Announcements 
were made of lectures to be held in the 
city of interest to kindergartners. Miss 
Elizabeth Demarest’ and Mrs. Pashley 
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were chosen as delegates to represent the 
association at the kindergarten conven- 
tion to be held in Boston. Following the 
business meeting came an interesting and 
helpful talk from Mrs. Kraus upon stories 
with typicalexamples. All were delighted 
to have this opportunity of hearing Mrs. 
Kraus tell stories again, and we felt that 
we were children and she our kindergarten 
mother. At the conclusion of the meeting 
it was moved and seconded that a vote of 
thanks be given Mrs. Kraus after which 
the meeting adjourned. 


What’s In a Name ? 

Brooklyn school teachers who are heads 
of departments consider that discrimina- 
tion is shown inthe new by-laws of the 
board of education. The trouble arises out 
of a difference in nomenclature in the two 
largest boroughs. In Manhattan each 
department of a school has an independ- 
ent supervising principal with assistants. 
In Brooklyn each schoo! has one principal, 
and under him each division has a head of 
department. These heads of department 
hold principals’ certificates and contend 
that they are equals of the independent 
departmental principals of Manhattan. 
The tentative by-laws, however, provide 
that in reducing the number of the non- 
teaching supervising force, the transfers 
from present work to classroom duty shall 
include heads of departments, altho 
principals are exempt. The Heads of De- 
partments Association, of Brooklyn, says 
this exemption should extend to heads of 
departments. 


Recent Deaths. 


Albert Ripley Leeds, professor of chem- 
istry at Stevens institute, Hoboken, N. J., 
for nearly a generation, died in Phila- 
delphia March 13. He resigned his pro- 
fessorship a week before his death, and 
presented his library to Stevens institute. 


Dr. George W. Warren, professor of 
music at Columbia university, died from 
apoplexy March 16. He was born in Al- 
bany in 1828 and received his education at 
Racine college in Wisconsin. For a num- 
ber of years he was organist at St. Thomas’ 
Episcopalchurch. Some beautiful hymns 
were composed by him, one of the best 
—— being, “‘ Softly Now the Light of 

ay.” 


Prof. Alfred Earl Sloane, for nearly 
fifty years a well-known educator, died 
on March 20. He was born in Pompey 
Hills, near Syracuse, N. Y., April 14, 
1820. He first taught in Syracuse, but 
later established schools for girls at 
Somerville, Tenn., and Danville, Ky. He 
was at one time president of the Ohio 
Female college and later of Kentucky 
college. At the beginning of the civil war 
he left the South, and in 1879 established 
the Sloane school for girls at Old Bergen 
Point, now Bayonne, N. J. Four years 
ago he was forced to retire, owing to ad- 
vanced age. 


Philadelphia. 


Watson Cornell, Ph.D., supervising 
principal of the James Logan combined 
grammar and primary school, died March 
16 after an unsuccessful operation at the 
Presbyterian hospital for cancer. Dr. 
Cornell was one of the foremost educators 
of Philadelphia. The Logan school is 
among the largest elementary school- 
houses in the city, and the principal was 
beloved by every one of the 1200 pupils. 
His room at the hospital was beautified 
every day by flowers sent by teachers and 
pupils. 

Dr. Cornell was born near Richboro, 
Pa., Nov. 5, 1845. He was graduated 
from the Millersville state normal school 
in 1868. He taught first in Clearwater 
county, coming to Philadelphia in 1870 to 
become principal of the Point Breeze 
school. He became supervising principal 
of the Logan school in 1889. He was a 
member ot the educational club and the 
Teachers’ institute. 
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New England Notes. 


Boston, Mass.—At the meeting of the 
school board on March 11, a large number 
of appointments were made, none of any 
special interest. Several teachers were 
granted leave of absence for the remainder 
of the year, among them Miss Elizabeth 
Richardson, of the girls’ high school, and 
Miss Clara Hawthorne, of Boston, was 
appointed as substitute. Mr. J. Frederick 
Stein, instructor in modern languages in 
the high schools, died on March 8. Har- 
vard medical college, located in this city, 
has succeeded in securing the amount re- 
quired to enable it to meet the conditions 
of Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s gift. On 
March 12 it was announced by Drs. J. 
Collins Warren and H. P. Bowditch, that 
Mrs. Collis P. Huntington had sent them 
a letter promising $250,c00. This com- 
pletes the required $750,000 so that the 
school can claim the million which Mr. 
Rockefeller promised. It is expected that 
ground will be broken for the new build- 
ings about June 1. 


EXeTER, N. H.—March 14 was made a 
day of special congratulation to Mr. Al- 
bion Burbank, principal of the high school, 
for it completed thirty years of continuous 
service. Mr. Burbank was born in Limer- 
ick, Maine, and was graduated from Bow- 
doin college in 1862. After teaching for a 
short time he studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1865. But preferring 
teaching, he became principal of the high 
school in Kennebunk, Me., in 1867, and re- 
mained there until his appointment at Ex- 
eter in 1872. He is the oldest high school 
principal in the state,and probably the 
oldest secondary teacher as well, with the 
single exception of the principal of Pem- 
broke academy, the venerable Isaac 
Walker. 


New HAvpn, Conn.—Rev. William J. 
Sallmon,a graduate of Yale university, 
has been invited to become president of 
Tabor college, Tabor, Iowa. He isa resi- 
dent of this city, but has been for some 
time the acting pastor of a Congregational 
church in Bridgeport. He has declined 
the position. 


Boston, Mass.—Seven of the thirteen 
elementary evening schools of Boston 
closed March 14, when 131 pupils received 
diplomas. Four other schools closed 
March 21. The remaining elementary 
schools, together with the high schools, 
will continue until April 4. 


ConcorD, N. H.—The will of the late 
Rev. C. L. Tappan, of this city, contains a 
bequest of $3,000 for Amherst college, and 
another of equal amount for the theologi- 
cal seminary at Hartford, Conn. 


GREENWICH, Conn.—Mr. H. O. Have- 
meyer has once more shown his interest 
in the cause of education in the town of 
Greenwich by purchasing six acres of 
land and giving it to the Sound Beach 
school district, upon which to erect a suit- 
able school building. 


Practical Side of Education. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Harvard Teachers’ Association, 
on March g, the practical side of educa- 
tion was fully discussed. Pres. G. Stanley 
Hall, of Clark university, led upon ‘“ Some 
Social Aspects of Education.” He held 
that the school should be the counterpart 
of the home, and girls should be taught 
household duties. The best social educa- 
tion is to develep the individual in as many 
directions as possible. It centers upon 
motherhood and duty for girls and father- 
hood for boys. Control of passion is its 
chief duty. Inan academic direction, that 
which is best will insist upon much of 
technical and applied science. 

Pres. Andrew S. Draper, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, discussed ‘ Educational 
Tendencies, Desirable and Otherwise,” 
and he held that the system is undertaking 


decidedly too much. Research is attempted 
where drill is needed. Culture has been 
the aim at the expense of strength which 
is more important. The work in the lower 
schools has been shaped too much upon 
the advancing requirements of the colleges 
so that the possibility of completeness of 
preparation has been lost, and its accom- 
panying power. President Draper would 
have every elementary school reach the 
home, while there should be a secondary 
school in every town and a university in 
every state, all free and making no dis- 
tinction of sex. He would also add 
courses which would meet the wants of 
the cultivated and the rich. 

In the afternoon, Rev. Herbert W. Steb- 
bins, ot Boston, spoke of “ Industrial Edu- 
cation as a Social Force,” emphasizing 
the necessity of industrial training. 

President Eliot spoke of the conditions 
in the Southwestern states, and empha- 
phasized the need of more liberal expendi- 
tures for educational purposes. New Eng- 
land does better in this respect than the 
South or West, and yet even Massachu- 
setts rests satisfied with $35 a year for 
each pupil, much less than the food of 
each child costs. Only in the higher 
grades of education is anything like a lib- 
eral spirit yet manifested. 


New England Association of Teachers of 
English. 


This association held its second annual 
meeting in the hall of the Latin school, 
March 15. The most important feature of 
the session was the report of the standing 
committee en “ Methods of Teaching and 
Study.” The committee has sent out a 
series of questions to the teachers of New 
England, and the answers to these ques- 
tions formed the basis of the discussion. 

Miss Katherine H. Shute, of the Boston 
normal, spoke for the elementary schools. 
She said the replies to her questions show 
that the method of teaching English de- 
pends upon the purpose and aim to be 
attained in the work. The teachers all 
seem to aim to develop correct spoken 
language. An enthusiasm for good ex- 
pression inust be cultivated from environ- 
ment. Miss Shute would have spelling 
taught by written exercises.: The ones 
from children are valueless because the 
child lacks experience. The children 
should never be allowed to write simply 
for the waste basket, but the teachers 
should always read all that children pro- 
duce. The great need of the elementary 
schools is fewer children to each teacher. 

Prof. D. O. S. Lowell, of the Boston 
Latin school, spoke of the replies of secon- 
dary teachers. His address was mainly 
an elaboration of the points already made 
by Miss Shute. 

Prof. Sophie P. Hart, of Wellesley col- 
lege, reported for the colleges. All agree 
that the instruction in English has been 
better this last year than ever before. 
English occupies a steadily improving 
place in the curriculum, 


Boston Teachers’ Club. 

The teachers’ club held its annual meet- 
ing in the girls’ high school, on March 19, 
with Miss Mary T. Adams presiding. The 
topic was, “ Closer Relation between the 
School and the Home.” Dr. Frank A. 
Hill, secretary of the state board of edu- 
cation, was the first speaker. He said it 
is most desirable that the parent and the 
teacher know each other better, and that 
they help each other more than they do. 
The schools in an important sense reflect 
the parents and the general public. Teach- 
ers have recognition from the public, but 
it is of a general sort, while something 
definite is desirable. Teachers should 
recognize the great differences in their 
pupils and cease striving to bring them all 
to one common standard. The important 
aim of the teacher should be the develop- 
ment of the pupil rather than reaching 
academic standard. 

Bishop William Lawrence said that 
many parents are to be respected for their 
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confidence in the school system and in the ° 
teachers. The problem of the child is 
very intricate, so intricate that the parents. 
and teachers must come to an understand- 
ing in the education of any one child. 
The distance we are from that ideal shows 
what we lack in all education. The speaker 
made an eloquent plea for a suspension of 
judgment when the pupils bring com- 
plaints against the teacher. 

The Rev. Father Rockwell, of Boston 
college, urged the good results which 
must follow from intelligent co operation 
between the school and the home. This 
is especially necessary in that the school 
should supplement the home and serve to 
correct its defects, and the reverse. If 
parents will do their part in forming the 
character of their children, they will re- 
lieve the teachers of a large part of their 
burdens. 


Philadelphia Items. 


The Civie club is doing good work in 
the Philadelphia schools in aiding nature 
study. The club places for study a leaf, a 
twig, a bud or a blossom once a week in 
the hand of each child’ in the public 
schools. 


After an agitation of several years, the 
board of*education has decided to con- 
sider at the April meeting the matter of 
making women teachers eligible to princi- 
palships of mixed grammar schools and 
consolidated schools having three or more 
grammar divisions, positions which are 
now reserved exclusively for men. 


By the will of the late James Bennett 
the University of Pennsylvania has re- 
ceived a gift of preperty valued at $500,000. 


The German English night school on 
Third street, Philadelphia, closed March 
19, after being kept open three weeks be- 
yond the regular term by the German So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. 


The same summer schools and play- 
grounds as last year will open in Philadel- 
phia July 1, for six weeks and eight weeks 
respectively. Miss Elizabeth O’Neill, of 
the kindergarten department of the nor- 
mal school, will be supervisor of play- 
grounds. : 


A preliminary conference will be held 
between the committees on revision of 
studies and on elementary schools of the 
Philadelphia board of education to con- 
sider the proposed revision of the elemen- 
tary course of study. It is said that the 
course has been enlarged and amended 
from time to time until now it is over- 
crowded and the pupils burdened with so 
many Studies that they perforce fail to 
acquire the thoro grounding in the essen- 
tial subject of acommon school education. 
It 1s interesting to note that a committee 
appointed for a similar purpose, in 1896, 
reported that the curriculum was the best 
course that could be adopted, and that 
“the entire course of study, so far as 
practicable, should be made mandatory.” 


Judge Davis has dismissed the manda- 
mus proceeding brought by Miss Anna 
Bell Miller to compel the thirty-fourth 
sectional school board to reinstate her as 
supervising principal of the James Rhoads 
Combined primary school, from which she 
said she was dismissed Feb.9, 1901. Miss 
Miller asserted that two members of the 
board had induced her by threats to re- 
sign, The defense contended that the 
two directors acted as individuals, and 
the board of education first knew about 
the matter upon receiving the teacher’s 
resignation. As the board had elected 
Miss Miller to be a teacher in the Jesse 
George school Judge Davis said no in- 
justice had been done her by the board, 
and the petition was dismissed. 


Supt. Edward Brooks has suggested to 
the Philadelphia board of education that 
the proposed downtown manual trainin 
school should be open to students of bot 
sexes. He says that the lack of provision 
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or the higher education of girls in that 
ocality is an unfair discrimination, and 
hat if either sex is to be favored, it should 
not be the boys, for they are physically 
able to go a longer distance to school than 
the girls. The new building could be so 
arranged as to give the boys ample oppor- 
tunity for manual work, while at the same 
time provision could be made for the com- 
mercial and general education of the girls 
of the down-town section. Dr. Brooks 
communicated with several educational ex- 
perts in connection with the matter. He 
found that of Boston’s twelve high schools, 
seven were co-educational; in New York, 
six out of twelve; in Brooklyn, three out of 
six; in Chicago, fourteen out of fifteen, in 
San Francisco, three out of four. In many 
other cities all the high schools admitted 
both sexes. 


An assembly hall to cost $50,000 will be 
erected at Haverford college by Mrs. 
Charles Roberts, in memory of her late 
husband, who was an alumnus and for 
thirty years a member of the board of 
managers of the college. She will also 
present Mr. Robert’s collection of auto- 
graphs, valued at $50,000, to the institution. 


John S. Williams has been appointed 
the successor of John Oughton, resigned, 
on the Philadelphia board of education. 
Edward Prag has been elected to the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of Di- 
rector W. H. Stewart. 


European fellowships of Bryn Mawr 
college for 1902-03, each valued at $500, 
have been awarded to Miss Marie Reimer, 
of East Aurora, N. Y.; Miss Harriet 
Brookes, recently a tutor at Royal Victoria 
college; and Miss Helen May Billmeyer, 
of New York city. Th-se fellowships are 
the highest honers Bryn Mawr confers, 
with the exception of the degree of Ph.D. 


John Oughton has retired from the board 
of education. He was a member of the 
property committee and had been promi- 
nent in advocating reform in night schools, 
and in giving effect to improvements along 
this line of education. He was a believer 
in keeping politics out of the public schools, 
or he worked fearlessly to further this 
end, 

On recommendation of its committee on 
property, the board of education has 
agreed to purchase for $75,000 a lot at 
Broad and Jacksen streets, as a site fora 
manual training school. 
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Here and There. 


SAN ANTONIO.—The supreme court of 
Texas has decided that saloon keepers 
may not sell liquors to students of educa- 
tional institutions without laying them- 
selves open to suits for damages. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The text-book com- 
mittee has asked for $45,000 which is $5,000 
less than was estimated for last year. The 
contract for printing the annual report was 
awarded to Matthias Plum. This was 
done despite the protest of the Allied 
Printing Trades council. which declared 
that Mr. Plum should not be allowed the 
contract, because he had non-union work- 
men in one of his departments. 


Des MOINES, IA.-Representative Larra- 
bee, son of the ex-governor, has intro- 
duced into the legislature a resolution for 
a change in the constitution for the re- 
moval of the Iowa state university from 
Iowa City. The bill is opposed by the 
faculty. 


MUSKEGON, MicH.—The  Hackley 
manual training school has been increased 
to twice its former size and is now one of 
the finest schools of its class in the coun- 
try. The donor has already paid $250,000 
for building and equipment and will en- 
dow the school for $5,000,000. It is open 
to the youth of Muskegon county free of 
cost. Others are charged a nominal tui- 
tion fee to cover cost of material. 


Des Moines, Ia.—J. V. Hinchman, of 
Glenwood, Ia., has offered to give Des 
Moines college $40,000 for a main ad- 
ministrative building, providing the college 
authorities raise a like amount. Mr. 
Hinchman has already given the college 
$50,000. 7 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The convocation of 
the University of the State of New York, 
which will be held June 3o-July 1, 
promises to be the strongest in the uni- 
versity’s history. The informal gatherin 
at the Ten Eyck Monday afternoon will 
be followed by formal sessions Monday 
evening when President Butler will make 
an address,and three sessions on Tuesda 
at which President Shurman, of Cornell, 
and Dean Vincent, of Chicago, will speak. 


Jackson, Miss.—The annual meeting 
of the Mississippi State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held here May 1-3. Mr. 
J. C. Herbert,.of the Mississippi Agricul- 
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tural college, is president and Supt. T. P. 
Scott, of Brockhaven secretary. The state 
legislature 7 raised the annual ap- 
ropriation for public schools of the state 
rom $1,000,000 to $1,250,000. 


LIBERTY, Mo.—William Jewell college 
will receive a gift of $25,000 from Mr. 
John D. Rocketeller, provided an addi- 
tional $75,000 is raised before the first of 
next year. The college officials will do 
everything in their power to take advant- 
age of Mr. Rockefeller’s offer, and the 
money will undoubtedly be obtained. 


HELENA, MontT.—The science hall ,of 
the Montana state university was de- 
stroyed by fire March 14. It was one of 
the finest buildings on the campus, worth 
$100,000 not including equipment. The 
hall was fully insured. 


CHESTER, PA.—The new Chester high 
school, costing $165,000, has been officially 
inspected and approved by the school 
beard, and will shortly be opened. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The University of 
Washington will dedicate its new science 
building in June. The university now has 
twelve buildings and over 600 students, 
while there are about forty-five on the fac- 
ulty list. 


The enrollment in the-college depart- 
ment of Oberlin college for the present 
ear is 494, an increase of sixty-six over 
ast year. 


Tabor, IA.—Rev. William J. Sallmon, 
of New Haven, Conn., has been elected 
president of Tabor college by the trustees 
of that institution. 


The editor of a New York medical jour- 
nal says. Antikamnia tablets have been 
used with very favorable results in head- 
ache, neuralgia, influenza and various nerve 
disorders. No family should be without a 
few five-grain tablets of this wonderful 
painreliever. Two tablets for an adult is 
the proper dose. They can be obtained in 
any quantity from your family drug store 
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D. C. HEATH ( COMPANY 


Publish over one thousand different text-books suited to the needs of all schools. The following popular 


books are on their lists. 


Norton 


Reading 


ers 





( The Walsh Arithmetics 
Mathematics | The Heath Arithmetics 


The Wells Mathematics 


Pratt’s America’s Story for America’s Chil- 


dren, 5 vols. 
Thomas’s 


History 


Heath’s Home and School Classics, 36 vols. 
The Heart of Oak Books, edited 


Wright’s Seaside and Wayside Nature Read- 


Bass’s The Beginner’s Reader 
Alger’s A Primer of Work and Play 
Regal’s Lessons for Little Readers 
And sixty other supplementary readers. 


Atwood’s Graded Arithmetic 


lementary History 

Thomas’s History of the United States 

Cornman and Gerson’s Topical Survey of 
United States History 

Warren’s Stories from English History 


Writing and 


CBs ° 
7 Drawing 


Language 


Science 


English 





The Natural System of Vertical Writing 
Haaren’s Slant Writing 
Thompson’s New Short Course in Drawing 


Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English 
Hyde’s Lessons in English 

Allen’s A Short School Grammar 
Pearson’s The Principles of Composition 
Lewis’s Inductive Rhetoric 

Penniman’s New Practical Speller 


Newell’s Experimental Chemistry 
Colton’s Physiology: Briefer Course 
Bailey’s Elementary Physics 
Chute’s Physical Laboratory Manual 


Bronson’s History of American Literature 
O’Conor’s Rhetoric and Oratory 

Corson’s Introduction to Shakespeare 
Corson’s Introduction to Browning 

The Arden Shakespeare 

Dante’s Divina Commedia and Canzoniere 
Heath’s English Classics 


Descriptive circulars and catalogues free on request. Send for Heath’s Pedagogical Catalogue, Modern Language Catalogue, 


List of Home and Sehool Classics, List of 


English Classics, etc. 


D.C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston 





Chicago 


New York 


London 
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For Singers 
and Speakers. 


The New Remedy For Catarrh is Very 
- Valuable. 


A Grand Rapids gentleman who repre 
sents a prominent manufacturing concern 
and travels through central and southern 
Michigan relates the following regarding 
the new catarrh cure, he says: 

“After suffering from catarrh of the 
head, throat,and stomach for several 
years, I heard of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
quite accidentally and like everything else 
I immediately bought a package and was 
decidedly surprised at the immediate re- 
lief it afforded me and still more to find a 
complete cure after several weeks’ use. 


“T havea little son who sings in a boy’s 
choir in one of our prominent churches, 
and he is greatly troubled with hoarseness 
and throat weakness, and on my return 
home from a trip I gave him a few of the 
tablets one Sunday morning when he had 
complained of ‘hoarseness. He was de- 
lighted with their effect, removing all 
huskiness in a few minutes and making 
the voice clear and strong. 

“ As the tablets are very pleasant to the 
taste, I had no difficulty in persuading him 
to use them regularly. 

‘Our family physician told us they were 
an antiseptic preparation of undoubted 
merit and that he himself had no hesita- 
tionin using and recommending Stuart's 
Catarrh Tablets for any form of catarrh. 

‘‘T have since met many public speakers 
and professional singers who used them 
constantly. A prominent Detroit lawyer 


“told me that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets kept 


his throatin fine shape during the most 
trying weather, and that he had long since 
discarded the use of cheap lozenges and 
troches on the advice of his physician that 
they contained so much tolu, potash and 
opium as to render their use a danger to 
health.” 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large 
pleasant tasting lozenges composed of 
catarrhal antiseptics, like Red Gum, Blood 
Root, etc., and sold by druggists every- 
where at 50 cents for full treatment. 

They act upon the blood and mucous 
membrane and their composition and re- 
markable success has won the approval of 

hysicians, as well as thousands of suf- 
erers from nasal catarrh, throat troubles 
and catarrh of stomach. 

A little book on treatment of catarrh 
mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. 





Colleges and Universities. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—Harvard univer- 
sity is to be the recipient of $10c,o00 from 
the estate of the late Jerome Wheelock, of 
Worcester, who was made wealthy thru 
the invention of the engine that bears his 
name. The money is not restricted, but 
the suggestien is made that the income be 
used for researches in geology. Clark 
university, at Worcester, receives an equal 
sum. Prof. Clement L. Smith has resigned 
his position as dean of the faculty of arts 
and sciences, and his resignation has been 
accepted to take effect on September r. 
Professor Smith has been granted leave of 
absence for a year. Upon his return he 
“ee resume his duties as professor of 

atin. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—The new clinical 
building of the Yale medical school, 
erected at a cost of $100,000, is about 
completed. The building is a gift from a 
donor whose name is withheld. The front 
on Howard avenue will be the city dispen- 
sary; while the rear contains a lecture 
amphitheater and the necessary anterooms. 
The building, which is three stories in 
height, also contains a clerk’s office, and 
forty-two rooms for clinical uses. All the 
floors and walls are fire proof. The build- 
ing will furnish the school as good clinical 
facilities as are possessed by any medical 
school in the country. 


Columbia university’s budget for the 
year beginning July 1 next, has been made 
public. It amounts to $1,099,160 of which 
$102,246 go tor interest on bonds and 
other liabilities, and the remainder for 
educational and administrative purposes. 


At the close of academic work for the 
present year, the trustees of Barnard col- 
lege have decided to discontinue the use 
of Fiske hall as a dormitory, and it will 
be altered for classroom and laboratory 
a At the last meeting of the 


ard it was reported that $165,000 of the 
$200,000 needed to secure John D. Rocke- 
feller’s gift of $200,000 had been raised. 


The professors of the New York uni- 
versity graduate school have been autho- 
rized to arrange half courses for a mini- 
mum period of one hour a week thruout 
the collegiate year. The subjects most 
affected are history, philosophy, and exact 
and descriptive sciences. The require 
ment of a full course is attendance upon 
lectures or seminar instruction for a mini- 
mum period of two hours a week, three 
courses being required fer the master’s 
degree and six for the doctor’s degree. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—An unknown donor 
has given Harvard $20,000, half of which 
will be used in extending the astronomical 
library building and contents, and the 
remainder for making further researches 


in astronomy. 
$1.00. 


Chicago to St. Paul or. Minneapolis for 
double berth in Tourist sleeping cars of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, each Tuesday and Friday during 
March and April, 1902, on train No. 1 
leaving Chicago at 6:30 P. M. 

For further information apply to the 
nearest coupon ticket agent, or address 
F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago. 





March 
April May 


There is a best time for doing 
everything—that is, a time whena 
thing can be done to the best ad- 
vantage, most easily and most ef- 
fectively. Now is the best time 
for purifying your blood. Why? 
Because your system is now trying 
to purify it—you know this by the 

imples and other eruptions that 
ve come on your face and body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Are the medicines to take—they do 
the work thoroughly and agreeably 
and never fail to do it. 

Hood’s are the medicines you 
have always heard recommended. 


gril inene 


Hood’s Sarsapariiia promises te 
cure and keeps the promise. 


Pears 


was the first maker 
of sticks of soap for 
shaving. Sticks in 3 
sizes; shaving cakes 
in 3 sizes. 


Pears’ Soap established over Ioo years, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY. President 


Leads Them Ail 
In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets Over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Insurance in Force in America over 
On Dollars 











illion 
In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
UNIVERSITY AND 


SCHOOL BELLS coutese setts 


copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 


READERS will confer a favor by 
mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


PRICKLY HEAT, 20.23 
9 ‘& BASON FOR TT” 


: lighttdl Shaving. 
ailed on receipt of 25¢c, Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free, 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 











4 Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'’S 


Oriental Cream, 


OR MAGICAL 
BEAUTIFIER 


Removes 
Tan, Pim 
ples Freckles, 

oth-Patches 
Rash and Skin 
m diseases, and 
“a every blemish 
on beauty and 
defies 
tion, C 
virtues it has 
stood the test 
of 54 years; no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
. 3 472 C&S be sureit 

: is properly 
made. Accept no counterfeit of similarname. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. — said toa lady of 
the haut-ton (a patient): ‘‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommenda ‘Gouraud’s Oream’ as the 
least nares of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months mene it every day. 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r. 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all Druggists, and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8., Canadas, and Europe. Also found 
in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Wanamaker’s, and other 
Fancy Goods Dealers. eware of Base imitations, 
| aged Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling 

e same. 


BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL. 








Z7IN 


=—@) BEST GROWN (QE 


CO, 
OF Re 


Only 33c. a Ib. 


In absolutely air-tight 1-lb, trade-mark bags, preserving 
strength and flavor indefinitely, even if opened. 


Other Good Coffees - - - 12to15c.alb 
Excellent Teasin the Cup- - 30, 35, 50c- a 1b" 


COOK BOOK FREE to_ Customers. Bound in 
cloth, 225 pages, 2,500 receipts. . 


For New Terms, address Scrib; 
THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA Co. 
P. 0. Box 289, 
31633 Vesey Street, New York. 


Blackboard 
Stencils # # 


are the cheapest handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., NEW YORK, 














Old Point Comfort, Richmend, and 
Washington. 


Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Rail- 


road. 

The fifth of the present series of person 
ally-conducted tours to Old Point Com- 
fort, Richmond and Washington via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New 
York and Philadelphia on Saturday, April 


5. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact, every necess ex- 
pense for a period of six days—will be 
sold at a rate of $34.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark ; $32.50 from Tren- 
ton; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other stations. 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 
Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, in- 
cluding luncheon on going trip, one and 


three fourths days’ board at the Hygeia or 
Chamberlin Hotel, and good to return di- 
rect 4 regular trains within six days will 
be sold in connection with this tour at 
rate of $15.00 from New York; $1 .50 
from Trenton; $12.50 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information ap- 
ply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 

roadway, New York; 4 Court street, 
Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, Newark, 
N.J ; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


The Scenic Route to Florida. 


Pennsylvania Railroad and Southern 
Railway. High class service. The route 
of the Southern’s Palm Limited. Magni- 
ficent scenery, close proximity to Aiken, 
Augusta, and the glorious mountains of 
Western North Carolina. Special side 
trip; reduced rates. New York offices, 
271 and 1185 Broadway. 


Florida—The Southern’s Palm Limited, 
$# New York and St. Augustine. 


Pennsylvania Railroad and Southern 
Railway. Close proximity to Aiken, 
Augusta, Savanah, Charleston and the 
glorious mountains of Western North 
Carolina. Side trip tours are sold at 
greatly reduced rates in connection with 
olders of Flerida excursion tickets. New 
York offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 


Florida and the South, 


The Southern Railway offers three trains 
daily, with high-class dining and sleeping- 
car service. The route of the Southern’s 
Palm Limited. New York offices, 271 and 
1185 Broadway. 


Tourists to Florida, Cuba and Nassau. 


For high-class service travel via the 
Southern Railway—the route of the 
Southern’s Palm Limited. New York 
office, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 


The Indian and the Northwest. 


A handsomely illustrated book just 
issued, and containing 115 pages of inter- 
esting historical data relating to the settle- 
ment of the great Northwest, with fine 
half-tone engravings of Black Hawk, 
Sitting Bull, Red Cloud, and other noted 
chiefs; Custer’s battleground and ten 
eolored map plates showing location of 
the various tribes dating back to 1600. A 
careful review of the book impresses one 
that it is a valued contribution to the his- 
tory of these early pioneers, and a copy 
should be in everylibrary. Price, 25 cents 
per copy. Mailed postage prepaid upon 


receipt of this amount by W. B. Kniskern, | ' 


22 Fifth avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING Raa Pay been used for 


ov OT: 

for THEIR REN v4 G, Wit 
PERFEOT . 1680 the SOFT- 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all WIND 
OOLIO. and isthe best remedy for DIARRA@CEA. Sold 
by ruggiste in over? pert © the world. Besure and 
ask for “Winslow's thing Greap ” and take no other 
kind. Twenty-five centea ° 





efownct 
Constidlbe Kalco, 


Laces. 


Point Venise and Batiste Allovers, 
Irish Crochet Flouncings, Laces and 
Galons to match, 

Rich Lace Flounces, Bridal Veils. 


Lace Robes. 


Imported Novelties in Neckwear for 
Women. 


Flat Feather Boas. 
Embroideries 


Embroidered Allovers, Edgings 
and Insertions. 


Imported Parasols, 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves. 


Broadooay AK 19th st. 


NEW YORK 


ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 


Broadway and 11th Street, New York 
(Opp. Grace Church) 








Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 


Table d’Hote Breakfast = = § .50 
“e «* Dinner, $1.25 and 1.50 
Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 
Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors, 














At the end of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Avenue, 4Ist and 42d Streets 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORE 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d Street Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 





Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


H 609 MapIson AVE. 
Dr.Victor C. Bel l, New York Orr.” 
Author of “‘ Popular Essays on the Care of the Teeth 

and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 

Care of Them,” a supplementary reader 

which is used in many schools. 
Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental werk 
of every kind, especially 





eth and Mouth 
Special prices to teachers. Appointments to suit the 
i of teach may be nged 


7ESTEN DAYS, FREE TRIAL 
“f a $B to $15 
to$ 


\ roval solthout 

N i302 MODELS, $9 to 

iis 1900 & 1901 Models, best makes. $7 ‘0 $11 

Mn 500 Second - Hand is 
Mall makes and models, good as new $3 to 


. Great Fact Clearing Sale. 
HipER AGENTS WANTED » = 


& exhibit sample. Earna bicyclo & make money distributing 
catalogs. Write at once for prices & spccial ~ffer. 


Tooth Grewaine,, Bridge Work, and Building 
'p Te 












Dept. 156, 
Cc YGLE CO. Chicago, Til. 





‘ARS 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, ss. Asthma 
STOWELL & CO., a 
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A Book for the Children 
FIRST YEARS IN HANDICRAFT 


By WALTER J. KENYON 


I2mo. Cloth. $1.00 


aA A Book to amuse and instruct all chil- 


dren from five te ten years of age. 


THE BAKER (@ GAYLOR CO., 535 East 17th Street, New York. 





TWENTIETH CENTURY 
TEXT-BOOKS 


For Twentieth Century Teachers. 
RECENT AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 


A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Cyrus C. Adams, Editorial Staff of the New York Sun, formerly 
President of the Department of Geography, Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. 12mo. 505 pages. oth, $1.30. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By Grove K. Gilbert, LL.D., U.8. Geological Survey; and Albert P. 
Brigham, A.M., Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. 12mo. Cloth. 
(Ready in May.) 

A TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 


By Albert Perry Brigham, Professor of Geology and Natural History 
in Colgate University. 12mo. Cloth $1.40, 


’ ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 


By C. Hanford Henderson, A. M., Ph.D. and John F. Woodhull, Ph. 
D., Professor of Physics in the Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 12mo. Cloth, $1.10. With Experiments, $1.25. 


PHYSICAL EXPERIMENTS. A LABORATORY MANUAL. 


By John F. Woodhull, and M. B. Van Arsdale, Instructor in Physical Science 
in Horace Mann School and Assistant in Teachers College, 


LABORATORY EXERCISES IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


AM 1 for Students in Academies and High Schools. By Franklin H. 
Tes, Searncter in Physics in Central High School, Kansas City; Mo. 12mo. 


Cloth, 60 cents. 
A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NATION. 


By Andrew C. McLaughlin, Professor of American History, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 12mo. Cloth, $1.40. New edition, revised to date. 


ENGLISH TEXTS: TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. 


Edited by Prof. Franklin T. Baker, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 12mo. Cloth, 25 cents. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND SAMPLE PAGES. 


D. APPLETON 6 COMPANY 


NEW YORE BOSTON CHICAGO LONDON 





LIBRARIES For TEACHERS 


[™ should need no argument to convince any one en- 

tering the profession of teaching with any serious- 
ness, that a reasonably complete library of education is 
an essential. We have arranged eight groups of books 
to constitute our libraries; each library is reasonably 
complete in the field it is designed to occupy, and the 
purchaser will feel the satisfaction of having a set of 
books that will answer all his ordinary requirements. 
Of the eight libraries that we offer, some aim to cover 
the whole ground of theoretical and practical Pedagogy, 
some deal with methods chiefly, and one is devoted to 
School Entertainment. 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library 
19volumes- - + - + «= «o 
Kellogg’s Smaller library 
®volumes - - - = + = -« 
Reading Circle Library 
Wvolumes- - - - =~ = «© «= -«& 
Teachers’ Professional Library 
Wvolumes - - - =- - os = «& 
Teachers’ Manuals Library 
Mvolumes - - - +© «© «= - 
Teachers’ Working Library 
Sivolames = = = © =© © «© « «© » $6.00 
(For Grammar Grade, Intermediate and District School Teachers.) 


Primary Teachers’ Working Library 
@volames- - - = + * 2 = «© -@ 
School Entertainment Library 
@volumes- - - += += * 2© 2#© «= e« 85.06 
These libraries are all sold upon the installment plan, which 
enables a library to be secured at once upon a small cash pay- 
ment, and, by the saving of a few cents each day, to be paid 
for in a limited period. For full terms and particulars write to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


= 83.75 





HAVE YOV READ THESE ? (if not, why not com- 


menee your year’s work 


with a careful reading of these eighteen little books on 


HOW TO TEACH 


They will help you all along the v- They touch directly upon the school-room 
e most approved methods. Well printed, uni- 


problems, and give in compact form t 
formly bound in flexible cloth, fully illustrated. 25 cents each. 


No. 1 How to Manage Busy Work. Kellogg 
‘© 2g Howto Teach Botany. Kellogg 


How te Teach Paper Folding and Cutting. Latter 


How to Teach to Read. Kellogg 


How to Make School-Room Charts. Kellogg 


How to Teach Minerals. Payne 
How te Teaeh Birds. Payne 
How te Teach Bugs and Beetles. Payne 
9 Howte Teach Fractions, Kellogg 
* 10 How te Teach Clay Modeling. Kellogg 


11 Hewto Teach Primary Arithmetic. Seeley 


12 Howto Teach Butterflies. Payne 
13 Hewte Teach U.S. History. Elsen 


14 Hewto Teach Composition Writing. Kellogg 


15 Hew to Teach Constructive Work. Codd 
16 Flow te Teach about Fishes. Payne 
17 Howto Teach about Trees. Payne 
18 How to bea Successful Teacher. Kellogg 


Others in Preparation. Price, postpaid, 25 cents each. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East oth St., New York. 





THE SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER _| 


MAKES LIGHT 
THE WORK 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 


it is the best value type- 
writer for the Office, 
Schoolroom....and 
the Home. 
Grand 
Prize 
Paris 
1900 
Highest 
Award 
Possible. 





New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. ) 











